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If you are one of the millions who suffer 
from colds during the winter, Serocalcin 
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users find in, Serocalcin the means of successfully 
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anxieties by learning to draw? 

It’s true. And the way they did it was 
as pupils of ABC Schools of Drawing 
which exist all over Western Europe. The 
course is a fascinatingly interesting way 
to pass the long evenings and to acquire 
a talent which will be a never ending 
source of pleasure and profit. 


Interesting Brochure Sent Free 
A limited edition of an interesting illus- 
trated brochure on the course is available 
in English. If you would like a copy, 
send this form to— 
ABC School of Drawing (Studio O.T.2) 
17/18, Bishop’s Court, London, E.C.4 


POST THIS FORM EARLY 


To ABC School of Drawing (Studio O.T.2) 
17/18, Bishop’s Court, London, E.C.4 


Address... 
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Notes and Comments 


Psychiatrical Politics 


FTER THE SERIES. OF HOLLYWOOD FILMS 
publicising the cruder mechanisms of 
psycho-analysis, it was inevitable that the 

analysts themselves would sooner or later be 

dragged out of their clinical observatories to 
make public pronouncements. 

Professor C. J. Jung, broadcasting recently 
in the Third Programme, did well to remind us, 
since recent German history took such a 
catastrophic turn, that man’s mental func- 
tioning resembles an iceberg, whose greater 
mass moves deeply and darkly below the 
surface of consciousness. Dr. Edward Glover, 
in an article in Horizon which betrays extremes 
of cynicism surprising in a psychiatrist, more 
rashly applies the clinical methodology to the 
field of political organisation. From his gold- 
fish-eye-view of the world, it is perhaps less 
surprising to find him asserting that ‘‘ political 
progress depends on a re-constitution of the 
political philosophies of the Right,’’ in order 
to balance the ‘‘initiative in amateur political 
psychology which has been seized by the 
Left.’’ Such a balance of forces, he argues, 
will provide the ground for the ‘‘sane altruism”’ 
of a Culture Transmission Party, whose pro- 
gramme presumably will concentrate on 
family life, since ‘“we must recognize that 
under Western’ Civilisation the period from 
birth to (now) sixteen years of age is a ‘‘close’’ 
period during which culture is transmitted 
from one generation to another.’’ Politics and 
culture have nothing to do with each other, in 
Dr. Glover’s view, and therefore the poli- 
ticians must be kept at loggerheads while the 
‘*sane altruists’’ are getting on with the job 
of transmitting culture! 


Has Our Consciousness Advanced ? 


ROFESSOR JUNG IS NO GOLDFISH. HE KNOWS 
more about the real world and its history 
than this. But he, too, has a way of repre- 
sentirig the individual as a test-tube in which 
mysterious chemical conflicts are taking place, 


but which only explode into overt action 
when the mixture boils over. ‘‘Our order 
would be perfect if people could only take 
their lust of combat home into themselves,’’ 
he says. But he doesn’t see it happening: ‘‘The 
value and importance of the individual are 
rapidly decreasing and the chances of his 
being*heard will vanish more and more. This 
process of deterioriation will be long and 
painful, but I am afraid it is inevitable. Yet 
in the long run it will prove to be the only way 
by which man’s lamentable unconscious, his 
childishness and individual weakness can be 
replaced by.a future man, who knows that he 
himself is the maker of his fate, and that the 
State is his tool and not his master.’’ This is 
a. vague and contradictory attitude, and one, 
perhaps, that could only have been taken up 
on the assumption that ‘‘the consciousness 
of the masses has not advanced since the first 
world war.’’ Of Germany, this may be true, 
but in Europe as a whole, and including this 
country, it demonstrably is not. 


The Responsibility upon UNESCO 


RT AND CULTURE ARE SOCIALLY DEVELOPED 

techniques for the enlarging of the ‘‘con- 

sciousness of the masses.’” The enor- 
mously increased demand for cultural oppor- 
tunities, the ever-extending interest in the arts, 
is evidence of a significant advance in social 
consciousness. The establishment of UNESCO 
itself, and the opening of its conference in 
Paris a fortnight after Professor Jung had 
spoken, is 4n answer to his pessimism. The 
British Delegation of five includes J. B. 
Priestley and Sir Ernest Pooley, Chairman of 
the Arts Council. This Conference is repre- 
sentative of the determination of men to 
become aware of the way in which untamed 
social forces have motivated and dominated 
human life. It represents, not a decrease in the 
value and importance of the individual, but 
exactly the opposite, a practical step in the 
development of that ‘‘future man who knows 
that he himself is the maker of his fate.’’ The 
activities of UNESCO will be of the greatest 
importance in preventing any future mass 


/ 


psychological landslide such as accompanied, 
and ‘succeeded the coming of the Nazis to 
power. 


British Art Abroad 


OREOVER GREAT BRITAIN IS_ GIVING 
evidence abroad of her cultural advance, 
notably in Professor Jung’s own home 

city of Vienna, and at the international ex- 

hibition in Paris connected with the UNESCO 

Conference. 

In connection with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
production of Hamlet at Covent Garden, it is 
interesting to receive the press reactions to 
their performance, under the auspices of the 
British Council, in Vienna in October. The 
most striking, and at this time the most sig- 
nificant, tribute came from the Red Army 
paper Qesterreichische Zeitung: ‘*The young, 
inspired artists give form and expression to 
modern life. In the ballet of Hamlet the unity 
of dance and music is perfectly achieved and 
the characterisation is very vivid... The 
last scene in The Rake’s Progress is one of the 
most powerful things in modern dancing .. . 
The dancers and ballet masters never fall into 
the conceits of virtuosity, and effortlessly 
command every technique from classical to 
modern.”’ 

As the paper pointed out, this Ballet con- 
stitutes a most promising link between British 
and Russian culture, our own ballet owing so 
much to the residence in London of Pavlova 
and Diaghilev. 

At the UNESCO Art Exhibition, the British 
Council has arranged to show 60 pictures by 
28 British artists, representative of modern 
trends in the art of the last ten years. Some 
of the works are being exhibited for the first 
time. 


Building Priority for the Arts 


N IMPORTANT ISSUE WAS RAISED RECENTLY 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, when he asked 
the Minister of Health to grant immediate 

priority for the building of a concert-hall in 

London. Since the destruction of the Queen’s 

Hall, symphony and solo concerts have had 

to be given in the Albert Hall, whose structure, 

apart from its notorious echo, swallows up 
anything less than massed brass bands and 
choirs on a Crystal Palace scale, or in theatres 
or opera houses, like Covent Garden, whose 
acoustic propertiés were never planned to give 
scope for an orchestra upon the stage. At 
present London has no adequate concert hall. 

Are the cultural demands of a community 
of equal importance to its primary housing 
demands? Certain local authorities think so, 
as witness the decision of the Stoke-on-Trent 

City Council to give immediate priority to the 

building of a comprehensive Art Centre in 

Hanley, which is designed to contain a theatre 

(with permanent resident company), a concert- 

hall, and classes in every art from oil-painting to 

baby-care, under a staff of nearly 300 in- 
structors. The building will be of modern 
design, utilising glass and _ prefabricated 
materials, and an Art Gallery is to be built 
immediately opposite. Work has already 
begun on the site, and the Chairman of the 

Council has promised that the building shall 

be habitable within two years. With their 

plans for a Pottery University at Meaford Hall, 
the Five Towns bid fair to become one of the 
leading cultural centres in the country. 
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The Press in Czechoslovakia 


by John Alexander 


Y A DECREE PASSED SOON AFTER THE REVO- 
lution of May 1945, it became illegal for 
any individual in Czechoslovakia to own 

or produce a daily or weekly newspaper. 
Consequently all the dailies in Czechoslovakia 
are owned by organisations. The four political 
parties, the Communist, Social Democrat, 
National Socialist and People’s (Catholic) 
Parties have each their own daily newspaper 
published in Prague, with provincial editions. 
There are also other daily newspapers. 


ment (many of the jokes deal with the Volun- 
tary Work Brigades, the shortages, the over- 
crowded transport, the attitude of the citizens 
to a republic where one has to work to eat), 
and for the foreign policy of Czech-Soviet 
friendship and UNO. From it one can 
glimpse something of the lively criticism which 
goes around of national weaknesses and 
shortcomings—and something, too, of the 
spirit with which the citizens are tackling 
their difficulties. One can also see how Czech 


“*Surely you won’t make a fuss about this? You can see we only 


lost our way again.’’ 


There is the Army paper, Free Czechoslovakia, 
Prace (Work), the organ of the trade unions, 
a daily paper run by an association of cultural 
organisations and another run by the agri- 
cultural workers; and the youth movement, 
which is united in the Union of Czech Youth, 
has a lively daily of its own. 

Most of these newspaper-publishing houses 
run weeklies and monthlies as well. There is 
no lack of periodicals in Prague—there are 
492 of them—mostly catering for specialist 
interests, stamp collectors, chess enthusiasts, 
gynaecologists, cyclists and so on. Dikobraz 
{which means a sort of hedgehog), the weekly 
paper from which these cartoons are taken, is 
published by the trade unions. 

Dikobraz has an editorial board of six, of 
whom all except one (a National Socialist) are 
Communists and Social Democrats. It started 
a month after the Revalution with a circulation 
of 20,000 and now sells 250,000, a tribute to 
its popularity with Czech and Slovak readers 
{it has a larger circulation in Slovakia than 
either of its two satirical Slovak rivals). Its 
greatest jump in circulation came at the time 
of the elections when it dropped its hitherto 
““non-party’’ approach and backed the Com- 
munist-Social Democrat alliance. Communists 
and Social Democrats agree on nearly every- 
thing in Czechoslovakia and Dikobraz repre- 
sents them—it stands for the National Front 
of all four parties, for the Two-Year Plan 
Programme of Premier Gottwald’s Govern- 
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K. O. Sekora. 


democracy has no Jove for the remnants of 
fascism in Europe, in Spain and Greece, or for 
Bevin-Byrnes diplomacy. 

I asked what would happen if a Czech 


‘‘Restaurant six kilometres! They’re 


decentralisation 
K. J. Pope 


Mosley wanted to start a paper, or a pub- 
lishing house, or a Book Club in Prague. They 
said it would be impossible. To begin with, 
every publishing house (an industry which, 
unlike the film industry, is not nationalised) 
has to apply to the Ministry of Information 
for its allocation of paper; for this they have 
to submit their aims and programme of books. 
Moreover, as a safeguard against the re- 
emergence of pro-fascist writing, a commission 
was set up by the Syndicate of Czech Journa- 
lists to report on the journalists who had 
collaborated or written pro-fascist articles for 
the occupation press. Some were barred for 
a short period from writing; others were 
suspended for life from the journalists’ pro-— 
fession. 

The Syndicate of Journalists has a great 
deal of responsibility. It fixes wage rates and 
conditions of employment (in consultation with 
the Ministry of Information) and every 
journalist writing regular articles or on the 
staff of a paper has to belong to it. It can also 
exercise a control over the writings of its 
members, as the following incident shows. 

When Churchill cancelled his visit to the 
Czech spas this summer (he went to Switzer- 


over-doing __ this 


scheme ! ”’ 


‘Where are you off to with all that luggage?’’ 


“*Haven’t you read the Two-year Plan? It means we’ll really 
have to work if we stay here.’’ 


K. J. Novak. 


“*1’m off to the broadcasting studio 
for the third rehearsal of Sunday’s 
impromptu discussion.”’ KJ POD, 


land instead), the editor of the right wing 
National Socialist paper attacked the other 
papers for causing this change of mind on 
Churchill’s part; he added that Churchill’s 
stature was far above the miserable journalists 
who attacked him in Czech papers. The Syndi- 
cate objected to this slur on their profession 
and threatened that this editor would forfeit 
his membership of the Union (and thus be 
unable to earn his living as a journalist) if he 
offended again. The Syndicate is, of course, 
all-party—but there was, as one can imagine, 
a political background to this incident, which 
involved the East-West argument of Czech 
foreign policy, and one can see that its influence 
could be decisive in a political way if any 
newspaper or writer should go against the 
national interests of the country as a whole. 
The newspaper regulations are aimed both at 
stopping foreign nationals from owning 
Czechoslovak papers—there were no less than 
four German dailies in Prague before the war— 
and also at the elimination of presslords 
without responsibility. They have not reduced 
the Czech press to a ‘‘dead level of uniformity ’’ 
—on the contrary there is lively criticism of the 
Government and many _ inter-newspaper 
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Britain’s Film Directors 
1. Frank Launder and Sidney Gilliat 


by Catherine de la Roche 


HIS IS A TRICKY PHASE IN BRITISH FILMS. 

Our cinema won its present strong posi- 

tion in wartime through putting reality 
on the screen. Reality, not make-believe, in- 
spired the latent genius in our film-makers, 
and their pictures had success with the public. 
Since then, not unnaturally, we’ve heard 
rather more about the box office value of 
escapism. Does this mean we are headed for 
a spate of trivial pictures? 

Much depends on the continued success of 
the personalities who came to the fore in war- 
time. Several are established as producers and 
they are doing fascinating work. One unit, 
that of Frank Launder and Sidney Gilliat is, 
I believe, particularly well qualified to counter- 
act a drift towards artificiality in these years 
of transition. Actively interested in the various 


(Continued from col. 1) 
squabbles. To an Englishman it is reassuring to 
find prominently displayed on the first page, 
the backers of a newspaper, though he will 
find the editing and lay-out of the papers a 
little unimaginative and lacking in technique. 

But the technique will come. At the moment 
they are faced with a shortage of up-to-date 
machinery (formerly imported from Germany), 
and the paper situation, which allows six-page 
dailies, will probably mean that the present 
number of periodicals will remain frozen for 
the coming period. The main thing is that 
the press is genuinely free (English, Russian, 
French and other foreign newspapers can be 
bought easily in Prague and other Czecho- 
slovak cities), the papers are responsible and 
serious, and their readers, politically conscious 
as never before in the history of the Republic, 
make their views heard about their papers 
through their unions, political parties and 
organisations. 

As in most aspects of their life, there was a 
decisive break between pre-war and post-war 
journalism in Czechoslovakia. We in this 
country, hesitating on the verge of an enquiry 
into the press, can learn much from its present 
organisation over there. 


‘*Well, the tram-workers came to help on the land and 
this is how they altered the tractor! ”’ 


K. O. Sekora 


issues and events that make up the exciting 
story of our times, not in the least cagey about 
their own progressive outlook, they are well- 
informed men of the world, and they’re out- 
standing humourists. Their pictures—among 
them Millions Like Us, Waterloo Road, The 
Rake’s Progress—show life as it is lived and 
they’re full of wit. They prove, if proof were 
needed, that reality and entertainment value 
are not mutually exclusive. 


Gilliat and Launder’s war films were fol- 
lowed by a couple of comedy thrillers; future 
plans include pictures about the Industrial 
Revolution and the life of Karl Marx. In 
order to get an idea of what these contrasting 
activities amount to, we should look back at 
Launder and Gilliat’s work up to date. 
Starting in their ‘teens as script writers at the 
time sound was introduced into films, they 
have grown up with the British talkie. Their 
partnership dates back to 1935, when they 
were first teamed together as writers, and 
found that their views and humour were 
practically identical. Two of the best pre-war 
British comedy-thrillers, The Lady Vanishes and 
Night Train to Munich were written jointly by 
them, and in these screenplays they created the 
now famous satirical sketches of the slow- 
thinking Britishers, Charters and Caldicott, 
unforgettably played by Basil Radford and 
Naunton Wayne. 


Early in the war Launder and Gilliat mas- 
tered film-craft sufficiently to direct their own 
stories, thus imposing an individual style on 
their pictures as a whole. Millions Like Us, 
about munition workers, was their first venture 
as joint writer-directors, and it is still their 
best film. But its significance goes beyond 
that. Essentially British in character, it 
proved that Gilliat and Launder were instru- 
mental in creating the national style—hallmark 
of maturity—that appeared in our films at 
that time. Before the end of the war they 
assumed complete control over their pictures 
by forming a company of their own within the 
Rank organisation, and becoming writer-pro- 
ducer-directors. Provided they make films 
that pay, they can choose their subjects and 
film them as they please. 

“Statistical audience research is all very fine 
after the event,’’ says Launder,*‘but a list of 
questions isn’t going to give you audience reac- 
tions to pictures that haven’t been made. You’ve 
got to use your judgment in choosing subjects, 
and you’ve always got to take a bit of a chance.”’ 
Gilliat and Launder are very sensitive to 
changing popular moods, and know that many 
a subject however important or fascinating in 
itself, is doomed to failure if forced on the 
public at the wrong momen.. 

How is this working out in practice? Their 
first independent picture, written and produced 
jointly and directed by Gilliat, was The Rake’s 
Progress, a social satire on the futile years 
between the wars. It came in the early months 
of peace, when re-adjustment to civilian life 
and electioneering had put social issues to the 
fore, and, incidentally, it has just been re- 
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Sidney Gilliat on the set of Green for Danger 


issued. Without forcing any conclusions, the 
film unrolds its story over the well-remembered 
background of unemployment, reduced pro- 
duction to keep prices up, the growing menace 
of Nazism. The human drama arises out of 
this background and we see how environment 
affects the characters. Sometimes tragic, 
sometimes sparkling with the sophisticated, 
cynical wit typical of those years, often poig- 
nantly humourous and always true to life, the 
film gives as much food for thought as enter- 
tainment. If Rex Harvison, brilliantly cast as 
the Rake, was the chief box-office appeal, the 
story certainly gave him tremendous scope for 
acting. 

Next came the comedy thrillers. Gilliat and 
Launder now felt that a spell of light enter- 
tainment, rather in the style of their pre-war 
screenplays that brought them fame, would be 
a timely change. So Launder made / See a 
Dark Stranger, which will be foilowed by 
Gilliat’s Green for Danger. However light- 
hearted these pictures may be, there is the 
same respect tor background and charac- 
terisation in them as in Launder and Gilliat’s 
serious films. They are always aware of the 
broader implications existing in every story. 
That is why / See a Dark Stranger, set in Eng- 
land and Ireland and tull of satirical humour 
arising out of Anglo-Irish relations, is. witty 
without offending anybody’s loyalties. 

New Launder is flming an Irish subject of 
heavier caibre. Based on Philip Rooney’s 
recently published Cap/ain Boycott, it deals 
with the first successful application of sanc- 
tions in history. Boycott, agent for Lord Erne 
in County Mayo in the 1880’s, was the man 
who earned the hatred of the Land Leaguers 
by savagely evicting tenants for non-payment of 
rent during a run of bad harvests, and who 
was eventually driven from his home: defeated, 
not by violent tactics similar to his own, but 
by Parnell’s policy of complete ostracism. The 
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story includes a romance, but in Launder’s 
handling history itself will not be romanticised, 
whitewashed or vilified. Nor will social com- 
ment, where it is relevant, be evaded. The 
film, if all goes well, will therefore have the 
added value ofa reliable 
and creative interpreta- 
tion of history. 


When Launder first 
went to Ireland to film 
I See a Dark Stranger, 
he started something 
interesting. Several of 
the brilliant actors from 
the Abbey and Gate 
theatres in Dublin 
joined the cast and were 
thus attracted into 
films. Since then, large 
numbers of them have 
worked in British pic- 
tures, and many will be 
seen again in Captain 
Boycott. There is a 
practical point, inci- 
dentally, which adds to 
the value of Irish sub- 
jects from the export 
point of view: the 30 
million Irish in the U.S. 
and Dominions are 
potential audiences. 


Meanwhile Gilliat is 
preparing for his next 
picture, which will be 
based on Norman 
ColjJins’s best - seller 
London Belongs To Me. 
Those who remember 
Waterloo Road which ' 
gave so true and vivid 
a picture of life in 
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London south of the Thames, will look forward 
to his interpretation of this bigger story about 
London and the true Iondoner. Centred 
around a retired book-keeper, his family and 
diverse neighbours who live in Kennington, 
it is a study of their particular environment and 
peculiar problems. The strange combination 
of great and trivial things that makes up the 
variegated patiern of human existence, is here 
identified with a distinctly defined background 
—London. The characters come to life as 
Londoners, and for this very reason their story 
has universality. It need hardly be added that 
the subject is packed with humour, all the 
different shades of London humour—caustic 
and poignant, satirical and light-hearted. 
Gilliat, a Londoner himself, has chosen a 
subject that will give wonderful scope for his 
own sense of reality and sense of humour. 

The film on the Industrial Revolution may 
come next, but no date is yet fixed. Géilliat, 
who has been wanting to make it for a long 
time, has already get the story outlined in his 
mind. It will probably be set in a North 
Country town, with the threads of several 
stories about local citizens woven through it 
and centred in the Town Council; and the 
Town Council will represent a microcosm of 
civilisation, symbolising UNO. With an ex- 
citing idea like that behind it, this film comes 
an easy first among the productions I look 
forward to. 

Launder and Gilliat believe that controversy 
has a place on the screen and that it 1s tikely 
to attract both the supporters and opponents 
of a given idea. From this point of view, 
therefore, Launder’s plan to film the life of 
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Conductor and Orchestra 


A Contrast in Conditions 


by Thomas Russell 


HE RE-OPENING OF EUROPE PRESENTS IN- 

creasing opportunities of artistic judg- 

ments and comparisons. Such an occasion 
came my way recently when within five days 
I was able to hear two of Burope’s leading 
symphony orchestras under one of the greatest 
conductors in the world. 

The first Covent Garden season of Sunday 
concerts since before the War began with a 
performance by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the direction of Victor de 
Sabata, Toscanini’s successor at La Scala, 
Milan. During the following five days I saw 
him in charge of four rehearsals and a con- 
cert with the Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
Amsterdam. 

From the final rehearsal at Covent Garden 
I have a confused impression of the difficulties 
involved in ‘‘making do’’ upon the stage of a 
theatre, where the rightful home of the orches- 
tra is in the ‘‘pit,’? and where the efforts to 
achieve a true, balanced sonority demand im- 
provisations which have to combat every 
material shortage as well as the fact that the 
theatre is fully occupied—as it should be—by 
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Karl Marx is not a problem. But, as G'lliat 
has remarked, historical figures ‘‘don’t organ- 
ise their lives for films,’’ and, with the pos- 
sible exception of Nelson, few of the lives of 
the great have dramatic shape. The drama 
in Karl Marx’s life arises from its intellectua: 
intensity and from his awareness of the tre- 
mendous social forces at work. There are 
quite a lot of anecdotes and humourous 
incidents in the mass of fascinating material 
that Launder has already assembled for che 
film, but it would be falsifying reality to put 
too much emphasis on them. He feels, there- 
fore, that this is too weighty a subject to put into 
production before we have recovered from 
our own wartime troubles, and is keeping it 
for a later date. 

However varied the subjects of Gilliat and 
Launder’s pictures, all are based on reality, 
either contemporary or historical, and all are 
enlivened by satirical wit which is completely 
free from malice or bitterness. Critics have 
sometimes regretted this realism which is 
uncompromising enough to include no small 
measure of self-criticism, and they’ve regretted 
some of the wit which involves laughing at 
ourselves. It has been suggested that these 
things are bad propaganda for export. The 
deserter in Waterloo Road and the Rake in 
The Rake’s Progress are poor heroes, we’re 
told. If I understand Launder and Gilliat’s 
work rightly, they are as keen as anybody to 
put the rich and varied British scene on the 
screens of the world, but if it is to have any 
value it must be presented sincerely and truth- 
fully. Progressive stories will always include 
social comment and self-criticism. The alter- 
native is the complacent never-never-land tale 
which, though still produced in large numbers, 
is gradually becoming discredited even as 
entertainment. 


its Own operatic programme every other day 
of the week. Never ‘had the loss of Queen’s 
Hall, and the deferred hope of its replacement, 
seemed so tragic; it was to become even more 
so later. Rehearsals had taken place on each 
of the three previous days, so that the pro- 
gramme was seriously prepared in every detail; 
one critic, unaware of our steady fight for such 
conscientious preparation, even pronounced 
the performance ‘‘over-rehearsed!”’ 

The concert itself was a great occasion. A 
crowded hall, an enthusiastic but not undis- 
criminating audience, and a quality of per- 
formance which showed that, given proper 
conditions, British standards of orchestral 
playing are not in danger. The programme 
included the first performance here of a w ork 
by a living icalian composer, Ghedini, but this 
did not frighten the audience, although it 
occasioned some disarray among the critics. 
So, for that matter, did the conductor, whose 
phenomenal qualities they generally tailed to 
recognise. They could not be expected to 
appreciate De Sabata’s amazing technical 
mastery, as the players had already done, or 
to know of his incredible memory, by which he 
can conduct over a hundred operas and most 
of the orchestral repertory without even a 
glance at the score during rehearsal or concert. 
Only those who know him well have seen him 
handle a score, but I was astonished two days 
later to find that, without having performed 
the César Franck Symphony for twelve years, 
he looked at the score for a few minutes before 
midnight and conducted it faultlessly at 
rehearsal next morning. 

De Sabata’s knowledge of scores began 
when before he was ten, he learned the com- 
plete Gétterddmmerung from memory. Such 
retentive powers have little direct bearing on 
the quan'y of the performance itself, but the 
same concertrated approach is found in every 
side of his conducting technique. It is because 
of this that he succeeds with an orchestra, 
in spite of rehearsal methods which are so 
intense that they exhaust the players after three 
hours. But he has been an orchestral player 
himself, understands the player’s problems, and 
respects the regulations which control hours 
and conditions of work. He unswervingly 
supports the view I expressed in Philharmonic 
some years ago, that every conductor should 
begin as a player. It is this which enables him 
to work with, and not against, his colleagues. 

His presence in London, where, earlier, he 
had spent two months working with the L.P.O., 
has had a marked effect on the orchestral 
playing, an immediate effect which. in the 
opinion of many, has placed the L.P.O. in the 
forefront of British music. But his task was 
not an easy one, for the L.P.O., living largely 
on its own earnings, suffers seriously from 
overwork, The four rehearsals given to De 
Sabata for his Covent Garden concert—and 
what is the use of engaging such a conductor 
without profiting to the utmost from his 
presence—were dovetailed all too closely into 
the scheme of suburban concerts, so that the 


players, who should have rested and practised 
for the following day’s rehearsal, were sent off 
to earn their living with another conductor. 
That this was unfair to the players, unfair 
to De Sabata, unfair to the other conductor, 
in this case Karl Rankl, is beyond dispute. 
That musicians in England cannot live by 
rehearsal alone is no less certain. England, 
after all, must be a poor country. Our colonial 
victories over the Dutch have proved, after 
centuries, to be in vain. For in Amsterdam, 
in spite of rigid rationing and a careful watch 
on the public purse, the Concertgebouw 


Victor de Sabata 
Orchestra can continue to exist, although 
giving the right conditions to its players. 
While, in London, we just allowed one free 
day as preparation for the work to come, our 
Dutch colleagues were rested for four days 
before our arrival and, when each day’s 
intensive rehearsal was done, were free to 
relax until the next day. And Amsterdam is 
not a city of eight million people, it is not a 
centre of the world, and although the slow, 
tranquil beauty of the ‘* Venice of the North’’ 
may have come from generations of prosperity, 
it is still a smallish, quasi-provincial town. 

They have been more favoured by chance, 
it is true. In spite of a deadly occupation, of 
starvation and betrayal, they have, at least, 
their concert hall, whose size and dimensions 
recall only too poignantly our own lost Queen’s 
Hall. Even the names of composers painted 
in gilt around the higher wall and balcony, 
although the selection has a_ continental 
flavour, bring back a vision of our own pre- 
war concert days, before we were overwhelmed 
by the acoustical problems of the Albert Hall, 
or of a succession of theatre stages. -Where 
Queen’s Hall lies in ruins, the only mark 
borne by the Concerigebouw is the brightness 
of the gilt on the names of Mendelssohn and 
Mahler. Their names have been proudly 
replaced where the Germans had extinguished 
them, intending to show Dutch concert goers 
the glory of the young Nazi composers in their 
place. Fortunately, these young Nazi com- 
posers could not settle such a question of pre- 
cedence amicably, and the spaces remained 
blank until the last German occupier had gone 
for ever. 

A plaque of Willem Kes, the first conductor 
of the Concertgebouw Orchestra, occupies 
pride ot place on the wall, while facing it from 
the other side smaller plaques of Gustav 
Mahler and Willem Mengelberg share a 
similar space. Mengelberg, for his willingness 
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to accept Nazi rule and guidance, has sacrificed 
his fifty years of popularity. His name is 
seldom mentioned, still more se!dom kindly, 
in Amsterdam to-day. The Dutch are not 
readily forgetting the days of occupation, and 
although most educated people speak English 
and French fluently enough to make negotia- 
tions easy, relations with the man in the street 
are often difficult on this account. Most of 
them speak or understand German, but, as 
one girl said to me when I had tried English 
and French in an effort to make conversation, 
she would sooner not talk at all than speak 
German. This creates a problem for a con- 
ductor, who has to stumble away in various 
languages barely understood by most of the 
players, when the one language they have in 
common with him is strictly forbidden. But 
the stories which are still told of the occupation 
command respect for this sensitive point. 

Music is well ordered in Amsterdam. The 
Concertgebouw (the concert house) is inti- 
mately connected with the orchestra of this 
name, and all profits from the letting of the 
building, and it is occupied every night, go to 
the upkeep of the orchestra. In addition, 
subsidies from four different bodies amount to 
a guarantee of £35,000, a guarantee which is 
always taken up and which, it is hoped, will 
soon be increased. Such a guarantee makes it 
possible for the administration to pay only the 
right amount of attention to the box office, to 
design programmes for artistic reasons alone, 
and to ensure that the best possible per- 
formances are always given. 

Although there has been some talk of 
forming another orchestra in Amsterdam 
under the nephew of Mengelberg, the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted by 
Edward van Beinum, is the only one at 
present in existence. As such, it is regarded 
as a national asset, and the Government is 
fully aware of its importance as an ambassador 
abroad. When, in England, we find it im- 
possible to persuade our Government to grant 
even meagre sums to allow an orchestra to 
travel abroad, it is a chastening thought that 
the Netherlands Government recently char- 
tered six aeroplanes (plus a Skymaster for the 
instruments) to take the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra to Copenhagen and back. The 
heavy financial losses which such a journey 
involyed were written off as foreign propa- 
ganda expenses, without burdening the orches- 
tra in any way. No one who has been to 
European countries during the last few months 
can have failed to observe the affectionate 
esteem with which the British are regarded. 
The fact that we stood alone at the crucial 
moment in the War has not been forgotten. 
But I wonder what we are doing at present to 
preserve and increase this fine prestige, and 
what use we are making of cultural exchanges 
to do this for us. A visit of an orchestra, with 
its wide public appeal, is perhaps the best 
instrument of all. Can we not learn a lesson 
from our Dutch friends? 
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The Yiddish Theatre 
Seventy Years Development 
by Jankel Sountag 


EVENTY YEARS AGO, TO BE EXACT, ON 
October 5th, 1876, in the Rumanian town 
of Jassy, the Jewish theatre was born. 
Because their religion prevented the Jews from 
attending places of entertainment where women 
appeared on the stage, and where naturally a 
mixed public provided the audience, anything 
like theatre was unknown among the Jews. 
The only exceptions were dramatic presen- 
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tations of Biblical stories like Joseph Sold by 
his Brothers, or The Sacrifice of Isaac, and more 
often, the story of Esther, once a year, at the 
Festival of Purim, a kind of Jewish carnival. 
The parts of women were, of course, played 
by men, and the performers went into the 
houses of the rich Jews where they improvised 
the ‘‘props.’’ As reward, they usually received 
an invitation to join the feast at the richly laid 
tables. 

Otherwise, entertainment was provided at 
social gatherings, and it was mainly of a 
religious character, and by wandering singers 
who appeared at local inns, or by guest cantors 
(readers) and preachers at local synagogues. 
On that October day, however, a group of 
wandering singers gave a recital for which 
tickets were issued to the public for the first 
time. 

The man who insisted that tickets be issued 
on that occasion was a watchmaker’s son from 
the Russian town of Stara Konstantinova, by 
the name of Abraham Goldfaden, who, in spite 
of his youth, had already established himself 
as a writer of poetry which was published in 
Yiddish and Hebrew periodicals appearing in 
Odessa and other towns of Tsarist Russia. 
Not long before he had completed his training 
at the Rabbinical School in Zhitomir, in the 
Ukraine, and gained himself the right of 


bearing the title of Rabbi. b 

But, instead of interpreting the religious 
laws, and becoming a minister in his congre- 
gation, he started to collect young Jews who 
showed a gift for acting. His dream was to 
introduce real theatre into Jewish life, and 
make Jewish life the theme of drama. The 
Jews, still confined to the ‘‘ Pale of Settlement’’ 
by the Tsarist anti-Jewish laws (they were not 
allowed to live permanently beyond certain 
areas in the Ukraine and White Russia), had 
just begun to take an interest in the world 
outside their own confines; many emigrated to 
western countries, and sent letters home de- 
scribing a life that was so different; the younger 
generation learned Russian and other European 
languages, and contacted for the first time the 
young revolutionary movements. Young 
Goldfaden was one of them. 

As is only natural—and here analogies can 
be found among all peoples—Goldfaden had 
not only to write, produce and perform his 
plays, and compose the music as well (though 
it is said that he never managed to play an 
instrument or read notes), but also to struggle 
hard against prejudice among his own people, 
and against all sorts of obstacles put up by the © 
authorities, which were aimed at suppressing any 
cultural development of a progressive character 
among Jews, as among all national minorities. 

But the Yiddish. theatre was born, took 
root, and has since become an integral feature 
of theatrical and cultural life in all countries 
with a Jewish population. 

There were, before. that time, many promi- 
nent actors and playwrights of Jewish origin 
in the western countries, but there was not a 
Jewish theatre. Its originality, its national 
character it has acquired in Eastern Europe. 
It has since accompanied the stream of Jewish 
emigrants to the West, to Great Britain, the 
United States and also to Palestine. 

The originality of the Jewish theatre lies 
not only in the language, Yiddish (and Hebrew 
in Palestine; though interestingly, the most 
prominent theatre, the famous ‘*‘Habimah’’ 
was founded in Moscow, after the Revolution, 
under Vachtangoff and Granowsky), but in 
its origin and tradition it has transplanted into 
Yiddish the best traditions of the Russian 
stage, and at the same time has preserved a 
great many Jewish religious and folk-lore 
motifs, giving them artistic expression. The 
same thing can be said about modern Yiddish 
literature. Most outstanding examples are The 
Dybuk of the Habimah, and most recently, the 
performance of a new musical play called 
Freilachs (inadequately translated, it may be 
called *‘Joy’’), depicting the joy of victory and 
confidence in the future, by the Moscow 
Jewish State Theatre, which won for its pro- 
ducer, Prof. Mikhoels, its leading actor, 
Zuskin, and its designer, Tishler, Stalin prizes. 

During the 70 years of its existence, the 
Jewish theatre has had its ups and downs; at 
times it descended to cheap vulgarism (which is, 
regrettably, still a feature of the Jewish theatre 
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in England and America), but it reached 
unprecedented heights in the Soviet Union, 
where the Moscow Jewish State Theatre, 
already mentioned, and half a dozen other 
Jewish theatres are enjoying the full support 
of the Government and are making use of the 
opportunities provided for the Soviet theatre 
in general. Outstanding, too, is the Jewish Art 
_ Theatre in New York, working under Morris 
Schwartz, which London saw just before the 
war, and the Habimah of Palestine which, too, 
performed for London audiences some years 
ago. 
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Recently, a serious attempt has been made 
to establish in London a Jewish theatre, 
worthy of its name and tradition. The initia- 
tors are the Yiddish Folk House (Beth-Am) 
which aims at establishing a Jewish cultural 
centre in London’s East End with the New 
Yiddish Theatre as its main undertaking, a 
Jewish people’s choir, a library, a lecture hall, 
and other institutions. 

The New Yiddish Theatre is at present 
playing at Adler Street, Aldgate, and its recent 


performance of Shakespeare’s Merchant of 


Venice won well deserved publicity. That this 
performance should have aroused such interest 
is understandable, in view of the old con- 
troversy around the figure of Shylock. Not 
that Shakespeare is ‘‘new’’ to the Jewish stage 
nor that translations of Shakespeare into 
Yiddish are a phenomenon. The Moscow 
Jewish Theatre, for instance, is famous for its 
outstanding performance of King Lear, with 
Mikhoels, probably one of the greatest living 
actors, as Lear. 

The new feature of the performance of the 
Merchant, produced by Robert Atkins without 
knowing a word of Yiddish, was Myer Tsel- 
niker’s Shylock. He did not attempt to sub- 
limate Shylock, the Jew, to Shylock, the human 
being, nor did he try to minimise his rage in 
order to win sympathy. In gesture, walk and 
voice, he successfully embodied in his Shylock 
the hunted creature, the innocently persecuted, 
the unjustly condemned; he combined great- 
ness with grimness, wisdom with vengeance. 
Because of that, his acceptance of the verdict 
is not convincing, nor does his conversion seem 
to matter very much. Tselniker’s Shylock 
ends there, where Tselniker, the Jew, has had 
his say, and the vision of his vengeance. 

The New Yiddish Theatre is a non-profit- 
making enterprise with a permanent cast of 
about 20 people, paid weekly salaries through- 
out the year—the weekly expenditure amount- 
ing to about £350. It issues a magazine, 
Theatre Mirror, in Yiddish and English. The 
theatre is associated with the Arts Council of 
Great Britain; this is the first time that the 
Arts Council has taken a Jewish institution 
under its auspices. The theatre has great plans 
for the future. Among others, it is to have a 
new building which is estimated to cost some 
£70,000. 

The New Yiddish Theatre is neither the 
first, nor the only Jewish theatre in London. 
For over 25 years Jewish theatre has been 
shown at the Grand Palais, in Commercial 
Road; and the Pavilion Theatre in the East End 
has seen many Jewish casts performing in 
Yiddish long before the war. All Jewish 
actors of fame have at one time or another 
given guest performances in London, Man- 
chester, Glasgow and Leeds. But the New 
Yiddish Theatre appears to be the first attempt 
at a permanent theatre, performing in Yiddish, 
with a permanent cast and the artistic direction 
aiming at good plays of literary value. 

Those, who, like the writer, expected to hear 
Shakespearian words and verse in an adequate 
Yiddish translation must have been disap- 
pointed, which goes, too, for some of the acting. 
But, all in all, it was a remarkable performance, 
which will remain an achievement if it in- 
augurates a series of new serious plays in 
Yiddish and inspires some of the Jewish 
writers, (English and Yiddish) to new creative 
effort. 
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Drawings from the New Yiddish 
Theatre’s production of The Merchant 
of Venice, by Milein Cosman. 
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The Heart of Mr. Thomas 


by Cledwyn Hughes 


Illustrations 


Boswell 


T WAS THE SERVANT GIRL WHO BROUGHT 

the news to Crwn Farm. A queer girl she 

was, working to habit each day. And 
always dressed in black, except on Sundays 
when she wore the flannel costume bought 
at the market stall in Mewn. It was she who 
each day milked the cows in the morning and 
turned them out to the pasture each day. 
And each evening she would go down to the 
fields, watered by the little brook, and bring 
the three cows back up to Crwn for the evening 
milking. The cows her chief job; for Thomas 
Crwn Farm was a dealer and out at the market 
and sales most days of the week. Left the 
three cows to Peggy, for, as he said, though 
dull she was yet knowing her job for each day 
she does it well. 

{t was the Tuesday night when she came 
running up from the fields and through the 
bottom orchard. Swinging her black stock- 
inged legs over the stile by the big walnut tree. 
And running on, holding her skirt above her 
knees in order to run the faster. Through the 
backyard and into the cool kitchen of the farm, 
cool after the hotness outside. Thunder in the 
air and a little rustle in the leaves of the horse- 
chestnut shading the back of the house. 

She came in quickly then paused at the 
emptiness of the kitchen. For Mr. Thomas 
should be home now, the train had long 
whistled across the valley. 

Only the tick of the long-cased grandfather 
clock, its porcelain face white in the darkness 
by the scullery door. 

‘*Mr. Thomas,’’ she called. 
about, Mr. Thomas?’’ 


“*Are you 


Then a little louder as she moved further in. 
It was not often that she was here alone, but 
now the housekeeper had gone to see her son, 
the mad one kept safely away in the big 
building up the valley. Every month Mrs. Ty 
went to see him, a little earlier this time 
because of the thunder in the air. For he will 
be restless and longing to see me, she had said. 

**Mr. Thomas.’’ 

Again she called, her mouth remaining open, 
as she listened. For he must be about the 
house, somewhere. 

The footsteps from the cellar. 
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Her mouth 


slowly closed as she heard them. Then, along 
the length of the scullery. And then Mr. 
Thomas came through the scullery door, a 
dusty bottle of elderberry wine in his hand. 

‘*Calling you were, Peggy? Why are you 
not on with the milking?’’ 

His one red hand; for all his visible skin was 
blotched and red like legs after toasting before 
a good fire for a long time; held a corkscrew. 
‘*Oh, Mr. Thomas. One of the cows is 
missing. Gone she has, completely gone.’’ 

Mr. Thomas set the bottle on end on the 
table, the corkscrew half-piercing the top. 
Put his hands into the slanting pockets of his 
breeches. 

“Well, Peggy. where is she? That’s all your 
charge, Peggy, the cows. Mrs. Ty does the 
house, and the cows and outside work are 
yours, Peggy.’ 

“*Yes, Mr. Thomas. 
the cow is.”’ 

“*Well, fetch her in, then, that’s a good girl.”’ 

“*Can’t, Mr. Thomas. Worried I am. It’s 
the heat. The poor cow has gone and wedged 
herself tight in the culvert. You know the one, 
Mr. Thomas, the one that takes the brook 
under the road by the blacksmith’s shop.”’ 

Thomas Crwn never spoke much. His wife, 
when alive, had been a big talker, and now 
that she was dead, he still kept the same 
silence. 

‘*We’ll get her out, Peggy.’’ 

And with that they went down the fields, 
Peggy running on to the brick culvert which 
carried the brook under the road. 


But know I do where 


* * * * 


It was a long culvert, about twelve yards. 
Dark in the middle and with about a foot of 
pebbly water running through. The sides 
straight and arching steeply over at the top 
and hardly wide enough to hold any cow. 

“*She’s in there, Mr. Thomas, wait and you 
will hear her calling.’’ 

Peggy gave a long ‘‘Bo-hoop”’ such as she 
used to call home the cows to the milking. 

From the culvert came the low moan of the 
cow. Before she had finished her call, Thomas 
Crwn was on his knees in the spongy grass by 
the side of the brook, looking down the 
culvert. 

“She is there, Peggy. The heat has driven 
Cine 

Thomas took off his boots, unlacing them 
with quick hooks of his first finger. His shoes 
he placed side by side under the hedge. 

Peggy watched him, a little frightened. And 
then he unbuttoned his grey gaiters and placed 
them by his boots. After that he started to 
unroll the long brown stockings, slipping off 
the round of elastic at the knee. 

Peggy looked from the darkness of the 
tunnel to Mr. Thomas. Still a little frightened, 
but surprised, too, at the whiteness of his legs, 


for she had always thought that he must be 
red, quite red all over. 

Then the thought came to her and she took 
off her shoes quickly and began to raise her 
skirt to take off her stockings. Then Thomas 
saw and raised a quick look to the road above, 
calling at the same time,— ‘‘No, no, Peggy. 
Do only what I tell you. If anybody passing 
by should see you, what would they think? 
Mud my name would be.”’ 

His legs bare from the knee down, he 
stepped into the brook. The coldness of the 
water made him move from the one foot to 
the other, for he was a man of fires, always 
starved after standing around at the auctions 
and sales. 

Peggy moved up to the edge of the brook, 
peering down to see Mr. Thomas’s feet. But 
it was no use, for his weight was raising the 
mud so that the water was all cloudy. 

Thomas waded on to the mouth of the 
culvert. 

‘*Dark in here, Peggy.’’ 

His voice echoed back, loud from the length 
of the tunnel, so that her own voice seemed 
small as she answered him. 

“*Yes, Mr. Thomas, shalJl I fetch a candle?’’ 

‘*Yes, rope and candle, Peggy.’ 

a Es * * 


She came back with a rope and a candle. 


Thomas lighted the candle and then set off 
down the culvert. 

A little way into the darkness, with Peggy 
watching from the bank. Then a loud splash, 
like a pail of water being emptied on flagstones. 

‘Oh, Mr. Thomas, what is it?”’ 

Thomas came out backwards, on his hands 
and knees. The white whipcord of the seat 
of his breeches stained a dark grey with water. 
The greyness spread down his legs as he stood 
up. And two streams of water trickled over 
the back of his knees. His shirt, too, from the 
elbows down was wet, the water running out 
in the holes above his cuff-links. 

‘*Barbed wire,’’ was all he said, and pointed 
to his feet. ‘‘And the candle, it has gone.”’ 

He sent Peggy down to the smithy to fetch 
Rhys the Blacksmith. Told her to tell Rhys 
to bring his bicycle lamp. 

But when Rhys came, Thomas could see 
that he would be of little use except for the 
pulling. For Rhys the Blacksmith was not so 
much fat as wide. Broad in the shoulder and 
where most men went narrow in the hips, Rhys 
was very wide indeed, like some giant of a 
woman. Thomas standing in the water looked 
up at Rhys standing on the bank, clear against 
the thundery sky. Thomas wet and half naked 
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and quite unlike what a landlord should be 
when talking to his tenant, for the smithy 
stood on Crwn ground. 

Thomas looked from the width of the 
culvert to the broadness of Rhys, before 
speaking. Compared the distance and decided 
against sending Rhys in, for cow in culvert was 
enough without human being stuck in the 
place as well. But the cow must have been 
anxious to escape the heat and flies to push 
so far down. 

‘*What is up, Mr. Thomas?’’ 

Rhys the Blacksmith was still in his leather 
apron, held around his middle by a thong of 
black leather lace. 

**Cow in here, Rhys. Thunder on the way.”” 

**Far in, Mr. Thomas?’’ 

**Far indeed, Rhys.’’ 

**Why not try from the other end? Would 
be nearer that way, Mr. Thomas.”’ 

So they crossed the road to the field on the 
Other side. Peggy watching to see that nobody 
was coming, for it would have been awkward 
for people to have seen Mr. Thomas as he was. 

With Rhys’ bicycle lamp in his hand, 
Mr. Thomas ventured in from the other side 
of the culvert. 

Rhys and Peggy waited on the grass. The 
only noise the splashing of water as Mr. Thomas 
waded in. And sometimes a faint roll of 
thunder behind the hills in the distance. 

Crovchiig low Mr. Thomas came back out 
of the «ine. 

“Her backside is this way. Gone in back- 
wards she has.’’ 

Thomas Crwn pulled off his soiled shirt. 
Peggy took it to hold as he gave it to her. 
Half-afraid to look at him squarely. Master 
in his vest. Nearest she’d seen to this was a 
half-peep at his underclothes airing on the 
rails in the kitchen after washing day. And 
Mrs. Ty, the housekeeper, was always careful 
_ to keep such things well out of sight. 

*“Have to go back.”’ 

They crossed the road again. Rhys Black- 
smith was thinking that perhaps he should 
offer to go in himself. But sight of Mr. 
Thomas put him off. And Mr. Thomas had 
a housekeeper, paid woman, to do the washing. 
With a wife it was different. 

Mr. Thomas had taken the end of the rope 
and was in the water again. 

‘*We’ll have to work fast. If storm comes, 
water will rise fast and the beast will be 
drowned. You two, pull when I shout.’’ 

In once again, the light of lamp showing the 
~ yellowness of the stone walls and the red brick 
of the arched roof. The moss rubbing his bare 
skin and sometimes a drop of condensed water 
falling on his body. He fastened the rope 
around the horns and crawled out again. His 
forearms all covered in slime where the cow 
had slobbered over him. 

Then he crossed over the road quickly and 
moving up to the back if the cow started to 
push, calling to the other two to pull. Then 
the rain started and Thomas could feel the water 
running a little faster against his bare shins. 

The cow, too, what with the pushing and 
the pulling and the noise of the water, began 
to struggle. 7 

But it was the first clap of thunder which 
moved her. A tremendous clap it was and 
just after that came the lightning which split 
half the walnut tree by Crwn house. The cow 
gave a mighty heave at the noise, and struggled 


forward, leaving Mr. Thomas to fall flat in 
the water. A loud bellow and she was out. 
Clambering out of the brook and then 
running up the field in the rain. The rope still 
around her horns and trailing between her legs. 
Peggy and Rhys were quite soaked through. 
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Standing with their hands by their sides 
watching the mouth of the culvert for Mr. 
Thomas to come through. 

He was near done for now. Wet and 
starting to shiver all through. Then Rhys 
Blacksmith put his big arms around him and 
carried him’ down to the Smithy. Peggy 
following, carrying the shirt and the socks and 
the boots. 

In the blacksmith’s shop Rhys put Thomas 
Crwn to sit by the edge of the fire. Peggy he 
sent up to Crwn to fetch a blanket and to get 
changed herself. Then he worked on the long 
polished handle of the big bellows. Moved 
the long pole up and down until the big heap 
of coke on the wide hearth was glowing red, 
and sending sparks up the great wide chimney. 
He stripped Mr. Thomas, rubbing him down 
with an old sack which had once held nails. 
Then he put him to sit very near to the fire, 
almost on the very hearth itself, covering his 
nakedness with an old raincoat. 

And through it all Thomas said nothing. 
But sat quiet by the fire. Only when the 
warmth of the hearth began to reach him, he 
smiled a little. 

Peggy brought down an old blanket. A 
worn yellow worsted one lined with red yarn 
at the edges. 

Rhys sent Peggy home to light a fire in the 
master’s bedroom. And when the rain had 
stopped Rhys Blacksmith carried him lightly 
across the field and put him to bed in his own 
house. 

Rhys was heating some of the elderberry 
wine to take up to the room when Mrs. Ty, 
the housekeeper, came back. 

She was cross with it all. Complained of 
all the dirty clothes and the dampness. It 


seemed, too, that her son had been bad and. 


had not known her. So that she sent Peggy 
straight away to finish the milking and would 
have sent Rhys away. She would not let him 
carry up the elderberry wine but told him to 
go and that she would see to it. 

But Rhys was waiting when she came down 
the stairs again. The glass still in her hand, 
the syrupy wine not touched and its warm 
smell filling the room. 


**He wants to see you.’’ she said. And she 
busied herself with the master’s things, which 
Peggy had carried up from the field. 

Rhys Blacksmith took up the wine, knocking 
on the bedroom door gently before he went in. 

Mr. Thomas was lying in bed, with the fire 
burning bright in the grate. His face very red 
now and his hair still a little wet and clotted 
into damp strands. 

*“Come in Rhys, come in.’ 

He took the wine from Rhys and cupped his 
hands around the cut-glass tumbler. Raised 
it a little before he drank, and said: 

“*Thank you, Rhys bach, for all that you 
have done this day.’’ 

Rhys Blacksmith didn’t know what to say, 
toasts seldom came his way, his wife being so 
much against the pubs. 

But he knew with the word ‘‘bach’’ that he 
was perhaps the first man ever to find his way 
into the hard heart of Thomas Crwn, dealer 
and farmer. 

And he knew too, that he was safe in the 
smithy, come time or raising of rents. 
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Nights Out in Stockholm 


by J. Clifford King 


LONG THE WIDE RESIDENTIAL STREETS 

there are neatly stacked wood piles 

plastered with election posters and 
warnings that the wood has been sprinkled with 
rat poison. This is convincing evidence of 
the coal shortage. Evidence of the paper 
shortage about which people talk is more diffi- 
cult to discover. The Dagens Nyheter appears 
each morning with forty pages. The Hogern 
(the Right Party), made a particularly great 
splash with their election posters and _ left 
quantities of literature enclosed in a very 
superior envelope on the carrier of every cycle 
in the vast cycle parks all ovr the city. They 
also ran free film shows at w sich interviews 
with their candidates alternated with Swedish 
documentaries and early Chaplin comedies. 
These efforts were largely wasted since the 
party lost sixty-eight seats. 

The bookshops too carry big stocks. A 
number of well printed, paper backed editions 
of contemporary English fiction are published. 
English is scarcely a foreign language. The 
native *‘proletarian’’ novelists whose develop- 
ment was roughly parallel with that of the 
same school in this country, still flourish and 
have established themselves. They brought to 
Swedish literature a new vigour and freshness. 
It was a literature with a new outlook, Socialist 
inspired of course but influenced too by the 
work of D. H. Lawrence and written by sea- 
men, forestry and land workers in a direct and 
forceful way. Harry Martinson’s Cape Fare- 
well which has been translated into English is 
a good example of this work. 

The younger generation of writers have 
different standards: their poetry is influenced 
by Eliot, the early Eliot—there is no sign of 
religiosity—and by Auden and Spender and 
their prose by Kafka and Sartre. In both 
verse and prose there is much obscurity sug- 
gesting the growth of a cult. The work of 
these younger writers—none of it very im- 
portant as yet—does perhaps reflect the war 
time feelings of isolation and the psychology 
of passivity which became widespread during 
Sweden’s neutrality. The long mobilisation 
of the armed forces in which most of these 
writers served meant wasted years of deadly 
inaction and boredom. Oddly enough their 
prevailing pessimism is not taken very seriously, 
‘*In Sweden’’ people say, ‘‘we can afford to 
be pessimistic. ”’ 

When night falls in Stockholm the coloured 
neon signs look agreeably composed. Each 
sign appears to be part of a general decorative 
plan. Such is, in fact, the case: no sign can be 
erected without the approval of the govern- 
ment department which attends to these things 
any more than the street line can be varied by 
a new building. 

The result of this control is the most im- 
mediately striking aspect of the city. It is a 
place without vulgarity, new, moder but 
always spacious, well proportioned and planned. 
The cheapest popular restaurant is light and 
gay with murals, the furniture there, like the 
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furniture in the shops and in the modern flats, 
is well designed and comfortable. Food, in 
great variety, is plentiful although, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, rationed—even in res- 
taurants. The cinemas are small and elegant 
and, on the screens, Swedish films hold their 
own with the English, American and French 
product. English films—Henry V, The Seventh 
Veil, It Happened in Scotland (which turned out 
to be J know where I’m going) are liked very 
much. 

Officials tend to be stiff and formal in their 
dealings with the public. The sword-carrying 
police and the seated tram conductors rarely 
smile. You enter a tram by one door, pay as 
you enter the fixed fare which is the same for 
any journey and leave by another door. 
Crowding in trams is avoided by the simple 
expedient of having enough trams on the road. 

There are too many restrictions. Your 
consumption of alcohol is regulated by a most 
complicated rationing system which is semi- 
prohibition and, except in your own home or 
on the streets, it is difficult to find anywhere 
where you can smoke your pipe. As the 
trains do not smoke either the atmosphere is 
quite remarkably clear! 

Among the independent theatres the Drama- 
tic Studio and the Nya Theatre do good work. 
The company at the Nya Theatre which in- 
cludes some German refugees, have produced 
Chekovy plays which were unfamiliar to 
Swedish audiences. Other theatres are doing 
revues—mostly of the American song and 
dance variety. There is one very well known 
satirical comedian, Karl Gerhard, whose 
material was frequently censored during the 
war years. Maurice Chevalier heads the bill 
at the China Theatre 

Vera Alexandrovna Davidova, honoured 
artist of the Georgian Republic, who possesses 
a fine voice and a vivid personality, sings at 
the lovely concert hall in the Kungsgatan. 
Among the more or less expected songs by 
Glinka and Arensky she is able to include some 
Rachmaninoy and Medtner. The Swedes, who 
are critical people, are enthusiastic about her. 

There is considerably less applause for the 
Berwald Jubilee concerts at the same hall where 
the Radio orchestra is conducted by Sten 
Broman, one of whose quartets was performed 
by the Blech ensemble at this year’s Contem- 
porary Music Festival in London. Berwald, 
a somewhat neglected nineteenth century 
Swedish composer, is a middling romantic. 
He wrote chamber music, tone poems, sym- 
phonies and operas. One of his operas, 
Estrella de Soria, will be given at the Opera 
House this season. 

Although the tendency is towards a con- 
servative policy: Puccini, Verdi and the like, 
operas by contemporary Scandinavian com- 
posers have been played and Peter Grimes was 
given its first really adequate performance here 
earlier in the year. This was liked by the 
critics but did not become popular. The most 
remarkable feature of the repertoire is the 


regularity with which the big Russian operas 
like Tchaikowsky’s Eugen Onegin and 
Moussourgsky’s Boris Godunov and Khovan- 
tchina are played. Khovantchina which is never 
played in England, is an interesting work about 
a political revolt which is raised by a lost 
leader. In spite of his surrender the rebellion 
is sustained to its sacrificial end by the curious 
religious-nationalist mysticism of his followers. 
Like the same composer’s Boris, the opera is 
built up, except for the choruses, by recitative 
which far from becoming monotonous 1s 
musically continually interesting. 

Nowhere, outside the Soviet Union probably, 
are these operas produced on such an immense 
scale—massive sets, gorgeous colours and a 
vast stage crowded with chorus and supers. 
Count Khovantchina’s first recitative is sung 
on horseback! 

It is perhaps necessary to add that besides 
all this splendour, there is magnificent singing. 

The Ballet too possesses the same scemingly 
unlimited resources. Little that is new is 
produced, however. The designs for Scheher- 
azade and Petrouchka by Bakst and Benois 
are those made for the original Diaghileff — 
productions. Fokine was associated with this 
ballet for a time and the link appears to be 
strenuously perpetuated. There are many 
accomplished dancers—among them many 
male dancers and a good-looking corps de 
ballet. They seem too much of a spectacle, 
however, the ballets here: there is too much 
inividualism on the part of the principals 
and a weakness in ensembles. 

The other State Theatre, the Dramatic. 
Theatre, is not conservative at all. It has two 
stages—a smaller one for experimental work 
and a large one for the main productions. 
It is the boast of the Little theatre that it 
rarely produces anything which is not for the 
first time in Sweden. They play contemporary 
Swedish plays. Recently there was a visit of 
a Finnish company from Helsinki and a pro- 
duction of Huis Clos of Sartre. In preparation 
there is a production of that ubiquitous play 
This Way to the Tomb. 

The director of the theatre is Alf Sjoberg 
who made Hets (Frenzy), the Swedish film seen 
this year in London. His production of 
Twelfth Night is the most vivacious thing in 
the world. Using the whole area of his stage 
back to the cyclorama he produces on two 
planes, the upper plane jutting over a sup- 
porting arch which masks a spiral staircase. 
He paints with his light. The movement of 
his characters is a continuous flow, his choreo- 
graphy—it is nothing less than that—catching 
exactly the varying moods of the play. The 
youthful Viola, Maj-Britt Nillsson, a second 
year student deputising for that fine actress 
Inga Tigblud, seems completely intoxicated 
with the lyricism of her Palewemem 

Then, after the show, you may have some 
supper—the restaurants are open until mid- 
night. There is no need to worry about 
getting home. There is plenty of transport. 

They call this city Stockholm. It exists! 


Hollywood Imperialism 


The Threat to the French Films 


by Ralph Bond 


N 1948, THE BRITISH FILMS QUOTA ACT 

expires, and there is much speculation in 

the sacred precincts of Wardour Street as 
to how it will be revised. The ultimate decision 
rests with the Board of Trade and Parliament, 
but the different sections of the Film Industry 
are busily preparing their proposals at the 
request of Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Whether or not the customary disunity of 
the film trade will result in the presentation of 
half-a-dozen contradictory schemes, remains 
to be seen. [t is perhaps too much to hope 
that narrow sectional interests will be sub- 
ordinated to the wider conception of national 
requirements, but it would do no harm if the 
various committees started their deliberations 
with a study of the fate that has overtaken the 
French film industry. 

Hollywood, in addition to being the most 
prolific producer of films in the world, has 
developed a political machine second to none. 
The whole world is Hollywood’s oyster, and 
the fury of a mother deprived of an only child 
is as nothing to the fury of Hollywood when 
faced with the prospect of losing control in an 
overseas market. 

Hollywood believes in free trade, but only 
of it is interpreted as free trade for all American 
films and as little trade as possible for anyone 
else. The case of France is a salutory example 
of the truth of this. 

Early this year, M. Leon Blum headed a 
mission to Washington to negotiate an 
American-French loan. He succeeded, but 
the French film industry was sacrificed in the 
process. 

What has happened in effect, is that Holly- 
wood has an unrestricted and unlimited right 
to distribute her films in France, and the home 
product is permitted a maximum quota of only 
four weeks playing time out of every thirteen 
weeks. 

In other words, whereas before the war the 
French film industry held nearly 50 per cent. 
of its own film market, the new agreement 
secures it less than 30 per cent. 

The effect on French production will be 
disastrous. 

From 1932 to 1939, the French produced an 
average of 110-120 films each year. The re- 
quirements of French cinemas, which then 
operated a double-feature programme policy, 
were 300 films yearly and under an agreement 
with Hollywood, a maximum of 188 American 
films could be imported each year. 

For years, French film technicians have 
demanded the abolition of double-feature pro- 
grammes and in 1940, they were banned by 
law. This reduced cinema requirements to 
150 films yearly. During the years 1941-1945, 
the French output averaged just under 70 
films, and production for the current year was 
expected to reach 80 features. 


To ensure recovery of production costs, the 
French industry asked the Government for a 
quota of seven out of every thirteen wecks, but 
Hollywood has dictated a quota of only four 
weeks, and the free importation of all American 
films, dubbed in French. Even this paltry 
quota of four weeks can, under certain circum- 
stances, be reduced to three wecks, and even 
climinated altogether. 

The certain result of this dollar dictatorship 
is that French production will be reduced to 
some 48 films annually, resulting in the prob- 
able unemployment of one-third of the 
French film workers. Furthermore, this 
reduced production will tend to be concen- 
trated in the hands of two big companies, 
Pathé and Gaumont, who have entered into 
agreements with Hollywood. 

American films will be dumped into France. 
As the French market was closed to U.S.A. 
during the war, Hollywood has an accumu- 
lation of three or four thousand films which 
have already recouped their production costs. 
After the small costs of dubbing have been met 
any of these films can be dumped on the 
French market to undersell and undercut the 
native product. 

Already 124 films have been dubbed by the 
Americans, leaving only about 30 films for the 
French for the first year, so even the estimate 
of 48 French-made films seems nothing but a 
slim hope. 

There is no reciprocity in the new agreement 
guarantecing French films a market in America. 

Worse still, U.S. producers will carn between 
five and eight million dollars per year in 
France, of which the French Government can 
afford the export of only three million. The 
balance will be invested by Hollywood in the 
French film industry, and when this happens, 
it is a pretty safe bet that it will cease to be a 
French industry. 

All people connected with film production 
in France are up in arms against this monstrous 
agreement. 

Henri Jeanson, President of the Scrcen- 
writers’ Union, put the situation bluntly: 
‘*Hollywood has obtained what the Nazis 
would never have dared ask us during the 
occupation,’’ he said. 

Great protest meetings have been held in 
Paris and representatives of the French Com- 
munist Party, the General Confederation of 
Labour, the Film Trade Unions, and the 
Producers have declared their intention of 
doing everything possbile to have the agree- 
ment revised. 

A welcome feature of the campaign has been 
the response of the American screen writers 
to an appeal for help from their French film 
colleagues. The Screen Writers’ Guild of 
Hollywood has asked the American State 


Department to re-negotiate the agreement ‘‘so 
that the French film industry can survive.’’ 
They have also addressed a letter to Eric 
Johnson, President of the Motion Picture 
Association declaring that while they are in- 
terested in the widest possible market for good 
American films, the immediate issue is to 
assure ‘‘sufficient French films for the French 
in France.’’ 

The Johnson (cx-Hays) office has naturally 
attempted to defend the agreement and has had 
the audacity to say that it gives the French 
industry a greater measure of protection than 
it ever had before! 

[t is perfectly clear that Hollywood, with the 
full support of the State Department will 
resist any changes. They have secured what 
they wanted—an absolute domination over 
French screens with all the economic’ and 
political advantages that go with it. In the 
words of Louis Daquin, General Secretary of 
the Union of Motion Picture Technicians of 
France: 

‘“America is forcing its films upon us, for 

commercial reasons, and especially to take 

advantage of the influence that can be 
exercised by the prodigious means of ex- 
pression represented by the Cinema.”’ 

Successive American Governments have 
never been slow to recognise that films are an 
important ally in political, as well as com- 
mercial warfare, and what has happened in 
France is already being attempted in other 
countries, especially in Europe. 

Hollywood and the State Department care 
nothing for the tremendous contribution that 
the French films have made to the art of the 
Cinema. Films like Le Jour se Léve, Carnet 
du Bal, Hotel du Nord, La Femme du Boulanger, 
Quai des Brumes, Kermesse Héroique and La 
Béte Humaine, have done more than an entire 
year’s Hollywood output to raise the prestige 
of the Cinema as the greatest of the popular 


‘arts. 


What, it may be asked, has this got to do 
with our film problems here in Britain? If it 
could happen to the French, it could happen 
to us. The Board of Trade has given an 
assurance that there are no strings affecting 
films attached to the British-American loan. 
It is good to hear this, but there are more ways 
than one of hamstringing an industry. It is 
known that American film renters operating 
in Britain are violently opposed to any Quota 
Act and they are receiving support in this 
attitude from influential British producers. 
Hollywood will fight hard to retain its strangle- 
hold on the British market, and recent deals 
between American companies and the Rank 
group, among others, do not encourage any 
hope that American film imports will be res- 
tricted by legislation. 

Unless this is done, however, the abolition 
of the Quota would place British films at an 
even greater disadvantage. Maybe there are 
no secret clauses, but with Government policy 
so integrated with American finance and 
foreign diplomacy, there is need for the 
greatest vigilance to prevent the British film 
industry suffering the same fate as the French. 

The Labour Government, if it has vision and 
imagination, has the opportunity next year to 
lay the foundations for a really healthy and 
prosperous film industry, free from control, 
either from Hollywood or from financial mono- 
polices at home. 
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Benjamin 
Pollock, Lid. 


announce the open- 


ing of their new 


Showroom & Offices 
at 


1 JOHN ADAM St 
ADELPHI, London 


on 


Monday Decerr ber es 
e@ 

TOY TH-ATRES 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS 
FOR THE JUVENILE DRAMA 

@ 


EMBASS 


3rd—I4th December 
MARY ELLIS and HENRY OSCAR 


In 


“Mrs. Dane’s Defence’ 


by Henry Arthur Jones 


THEATRE, Swiss Co e 
Primrose 2311 


Christmas Production 
66 99 
Drake’s Drum 
by Henry Marshall 


Matinee, Thursdays 2.30 
Saturdays, 4.45 and 7.45 


Evenings, 7 


LINHIT & DURFEE PRODUCTION 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Phone: TEMple Bar 4871 
Evenings 6.30. Mats.: Tues. and Fri. 2.30 
GORDON OLGA 
HARKER LINDO 


AUSTIN TREVOR 


“THE POLTERGEIST” 


By FRANK HARVEY 


with 


LLOYD PEARSON 
Directed by CHARLES GOLDNER 
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NEW: Cyrano de Bergerac by Rostand 


ALDWYCH: Much Ado About Nothing by 
Shakespeare. 


MERCURY: The Family Reunion by 7. S. 
Eliot 


ARTS: The Rising Sun by Heijermans 


NEW LINDSEY: There Are Crimes and 
Crimes by Strindberg 


PARK: Uranium 235 by Ewan MacColl. 


Rev ewed by John Collier 


HE CRITICS HAVE ALREADY SPUN A FINE 

web over the Vic’s most recent addition 

to their repertoire, Rostand’s rich ren- 
dering of the story of Cyrano. One has 
almost to be a Cyrano in order to express a 
favourable opinion about the play. There are 
those to whom nostalgia for the grand manner 
of previous productions leads them to sigh for 
the days that are no more. There are those 
also who pine for the fragility of the original 
French. Others castigate the whole thing as a 
musical comedy extravaganza. It is true that 
the lines as spoken by Ralph Richardson and 
company are neither laboured nor lilting. Most 
theatregoers will welcome this. It is part of 
the whole quality of the production, which is 
modern, racy and bubbling over with vitality. 
But then, some of us believe that when a 
classic is revived it must have something of 
the present added. The theatregoers at the 
New do not attend for an academic exercise; 
they expect live drama, interpreted in the spirit 
of to-day—and they are right, whatever the 
traditionalists may say. Fortunately the Vic 
company usually meet the demand, as they cer- 
tainly do in this production. 

Then there is the plot, which those who 
habitually swallow musical comedies with 
relish denounce as improbable. There they are 
right. But how little it matters. It matters no 
more, in fact, than it has done to Shakespeare 
and others of some genius. The third act is 
certainly on a different plane of romanticism. 
Roxane should not, of course, coach to the 
battlefield with only flattering eyes for pass- 
word. All this, however, is in the printed page. 
What matters more is that Cyrano de Bergerac 
at the New is superb theatre. One feels 
afterwards that one has had a multi-course feast 
of practically everything that the theatre can 
offer. The audience rocks to. Ralph 
Richardson’s ‘‘Roxane! Roxane!’’ in the 
balcony scene. When restraint can do this 
there is no need to plead for the fulsome in 
voice and gesture. 

The play is not merely the playboy stuff that 
some would have us believe. Cyrano has 
something of the character of Don Quixote. 
The odds of a hundred to one against him 
indicate something more than a sporting event 
or an episode in flamboyant gallantry, for 
he is a pilgrim and his adversaries include 
Greed, Corruption and Hypocrisy. Behind 
the nonsense and braggadocio there is a moral 
tale. 

Ralph Richardson excels in wearing the 
elongated nose with a proper mixture of dig- 
nity and challenge. We never laugh at him. 


We are with him. As he makes his proxy 
avowals of love we forget that a long nose, 
ugliness, is an offence. It is he who has to 
remind us. . 

The triumph is not solely Ralph Richard- 
son’s, for director Tyrone Guthrie has ex- 
tracted the utmost in speed, colour and univer- 
sality from the play and added one of the most 
interesting items to the Vic repertoire. 

Much Ado About Nothing, in which Robert 
Donat commences a new repertory season, is 
of a different order. Here the raillery comes 
to an end and a hulking slab of ‘‘something,’’ 
a sub-plot pathos which is artificial and in- 
credible intrudes on the ‘‘nothing’’ of the 
play. Interest wanes when Beatrice and Bene- 
dick are not at it. 

The production by Fabia Drake is an odd 
one. It is dressy and bright. The lines, every 
one of which is heard, are spoken without 
unction. Each episode is crackling. Yet the 
parts do not make a whole and the play becomes 
tiresome. 

Robert Donat has the right swagger and he 
rec!s off his repartee with his accustomed 
dexterity, though with sometimes a little too 
much punch. The Beatrice of Renée Ascher- 
son is not of this order. It is by no means 
clear that a star danced when she was born. 
One suspects a little malice in her make-up. 
The words fly up: the thoughts remain below 
and we begin to be exasperated that the only 
answer to a jest is another jest. 

On the third plane of low comedy Jay 
Laurier eschewed the droll and gave instead 
a music-hall turn which would have been even ~ 
more satisfying if the appetite had not already 
been sated with the previous ingredients. 

The Family Reunion helps to establish the 
Mercury as the English home of the Eliot canon. 
The play is beautifully presented; so effec- 
tively that what is purely dramatic verse of a 
high order becomes stageworthy. It is, in 
fact, static drama, using the devices of poetry 
rather than those of the theatre. The melo- 
dramatic is spoken of but not enacted. The 
interest centres in the probings of the reunited 
family: reunited and dismembered in one 
concentration of imposed candour. It is 
fascinating to watch the veil being lifted on 
this middle-class ménage which in the main 
wishes to do ‘‘the right thing,’’ but in which 
there are those who are haunted by a starker 
truth than respectable gentility. The hauntings 
are somewhat disconcertingly materialised but 
it is difficult to see how else the mixture of 
conventions could have been manipulated. 

Catherine Lacey, the woman with a secret, 
who is wise beyond them all, is most insinuating. 
She gives as fine a display of inner acting as 
one could wish to see. She is felt at all times, 
whether she is obviously active or simply 
listening and drawing her own conclusions. 
Alan Wheatley is the perturbed son whose past 
mocks his future in a troubled brain, whose 
spirit is tortured. He conveys his dementia 
admirably and without excess. These two 
stand out by the nature of their parts as well as 
by virtue of their execution, but they are part 
of an excellent team that Martin Browne has 
knit together to a nicety. 

At the Arts, where Beatrix Lehmann and 
Noel Willman are working valiantly with some 
of the newer actors and with an interesting 
selection of plays, the latest in the repertoire is 
Heijerman’s The Rising Sun. This little known 


play deals with the conflict between the small 
business man and the octopus monopoly. The 
development is coloured by the distinctive 
character of the shopkeeper, who is in a 
specially sympathetic relationship to his 
daughter and out of tune with everyone else. 
The first act moves with a fine pace, is colourful 
and convincing. After this the flag-wagging 
bravery of the small business man in adversity 
becomes a little tiring, as it must have done 
to his kith and kin, In the catastrophic climax 
is is difficult to accept the somewhat spurious 
conglomeration of bravado and religion. This 
religion leads him to extort an embarrassing 
confession from his well-loved daughter and 
sends her to prison to expiate, we feel, not only 
her own but his sins. This self-flagellating 
end is out of tune with the earlier mood of the 
lay. 

Nevertheless it is an extremely forceful 
piece of theatre. There is a considerable in- 
fusion of domestic humour and shrewd charac- 
terisation. Denis Carey as the ebullient father 
is as effective as the part allows and Dorothy 
Gordon as the daughter ioyal to the point of 
arson, makes a brave attack on a part that is 
still a little outside her range. Robert Cortland 
as Old Strong and John Lindsay as Christian 
Jenson of the up-and-coming Rising Sun 
Stores are both satisfying and both single- 
minded in their own way. 

The setting of Strindberg’s There Are Crimes 
And Crimes leaves the protagonists on the 
edge of intrigue. But the author is not in- 
terested so much in the amours and the 
physical manoeuvres of his characters as in the 
thought behind the deed, with the dark powers 
of the mind and with the cat’s cradles men 
make with the broken cords of honest love 
discarded. One mistress or two may be lightly 
taken and lightly thrown away, but let the word 
“‘loyalty’’ be heard and the light woman 
becomes a heavy burden. From this point 
the voices of torment plague Maurice, the 
young writer in the eddy of his success, until 
his diseased subjectivity and that of his newer 
mistress, plus the wages of sin which is loss of 
profits on his play, lead them to the brink of 
madness or a hole in the river. Fortunately 
the Catholic Church, penitence and a reversal 
of fortune swiftly conspire to prevent a con- 
clusion except that men are sadder and wiser 
after the debauch. 

It is an interesting if morbid play, admirably 
suited to the intimate New Lindsey Theatre, 
Unfortunately there was a blind spot in the 
production, so that the evil fascination of 
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Wanda Rotha as Henrietta was never really 
felt. and Maurice’s raptures seemed unac- 
countable. In addition the smaller parts were 
played incredibly badly. The best performance 
was that of Antony Eustrel as the quixotic 
friend, though even he seemed to lose interest 
after the second act, when it was clear that 
there could be no ending to this play except 
the nauseating moralising of an ecclesiastic. 

The much heralded Theatre Workshop 
Players under the leadership of Joan Littlewood 
have now reached the environs of London 
where we may judge them for ourselves. Their 
first production is Uranium 235 by Ewan 
MacColl. There are two themes: the develop- 
ment of science in the field of atomic energy 
and the social penalties that have been in- 
curred by too little use, or the criminal misuse, 
of the gifts of science. The dark years of 
dearth and disease give way to death by a pro- 
cession of wars until the newest discoveries 
pose the dilemma—abundant life or final des- 
truction? 

In the course of the evening we are treated 
to a visual demonstration of the nature of 
atomic fission together with some mockingly 
presented statistics. 

There is a bold mixture of styles and con- 
ventions. The basic form is that of the old 
living newspaper, now called documentary 
theatre, embellished and elaborated by the 
liberal employment of mime, dancing, music 
and the contrast between darkness and light. 

Since the commercial theatre is unable to 
experiment it is good that this group, together 
with others, is picking up the threads of docu- 
mentary introduced by pioneers into this 
country some years ago. It is unfortunate for 
the new development that there are too many 
faults of execution and design for the attempt 
to be entirely convincing. The playing, for 
instance is patchy and rarely of a high standard. 
In a form that invites concentration on tech- 
nique, the lack is devastating. 

Even more important is the impression that 
the element of conviction is missing or if it is 
there it is a purely intellectual assent. This is 
true both of the script and of the presentation. 
On a number of occasions one feels that it is 
not so much the ignorance of mankind but the 
audience itself that is being pilloried. This is 
not merely an over-sensitive guilt conscious- 
ness but a legitimate reaction against the con- 
temptuous. 

The verse is admirable. It is fresh and does 
not boggle at scientific terms and the non- 
poetic idiom. Only occasionally does the 
author seek refuge in a cliché. 

The chief trouble is lack of cohesion and the 
absence of emotional content. The lack of 
cohesion makes the piece too long and weari- 
some. Expectation of some new device is not 
sufficient compensation for lack of suspense 
and in the event is not satisfying. Each new 
switch intrigues us, but only for a very short 
spell. 

It is good to see the resources of the theatre 
being used to some purpose. With a little 
more selection and pruning such a show could 
send us from the theatre having acquired a new 
resolve or fresh illumination instead of feeling 
that we have been present at a display of con- 
juring. There is not much doubt but that 
something more satisfying will be achieved 
when the novelties are less self-consciously 
exploited. 
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NIGHT AND DAY: Warners. 

THE JOLSON STORY: Columbia. 
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Reviewed by Humphrey Swingler 
RITISH FILMS HAVE REACHED A STATE OF 
triumphant manhood. Rumour has at 
last been confirmed by substantial fact. 

As the months went by, the echoes in the foyers 

were becoming more distinct; critics and 

Hollywood fans whispered it to each other, 

and, glancing westwards with understandable 

hesitancy, even Wardour Street had begun to 
admit it. Official recognition took the form of 

a royal command performance—which after 

all has a great deal more significance than the 

presentation of a knighthood to Alexander 

Korda or even an O.B.E. to C. Aubrey Smith. 

Those responsible for choosing the film which 

was the first to be honoured in this way, showed 

a certain wisdom in their choice. A Matter 

of Life and Death is as technically elaborate as 

anything from over the water, almost as 
technically efficient, as inoffensive because as 
silly (unless the provocation of boredom is an 
offence), and spangled with three top-ranking 

British stars, two of whom have long been 

resident in Hollywood and a so-called lend- 

lease American in the female lead. 

The authors of the story certainly had an 
idea. But it was a very fantastic idea and 
could only have been successfully trans- 
cripted into film terms by a master of fantasy 
who was big enough to concede nothing to 
box-office standards of judgment. Whatever 
his merits Mr. Powell is no Lubitsch; Mr. Press- 
burger is by no means a René Clair—and it 
takes men of their calibre to achieve the sort 
of succés fou which such an idea demands if 
it’s not to fall as flat as a pancake. Clair’s 
Ghost Goes West and Lubitsch’s Heaven Can 
Wait were both creditable attempts. But 
in this fantasy of two worlds the authors’ con- 
tinual concessions to the romantic (box-office) 
conception of entertainment flatten the idea 
behind their story. In the very first reel the 
effect of an exceptionally ingenious entrée to 
the supernatural nature of the film, via a slow 
panning shot across the stratosphere, is com- 
pletely spoiled by an extremely tedious dia- 
logue between doomed-bomber-pilot David 
Niven and an anguished W.A.C. Kim Hunter 
in the conventional war-film idiom. 

From then on most of us knew where we were 
going—despite the very skilful efforts of the art 
department and the special-effects-cameramen 
to beguile us now and again into the dream 
world of the concussed Niven brain. We were 
sorry once again for that admirable actor Roger 
Livesey, who had the thankless task of por- 
traying an eccentric neurologist, killed off to 
provide defence counsel for the Niven soul. 
We had less sympathy for Raymond Massey, 
prosecuting counsel in this other-worldly 
trial—hadn’t we seen him do almost the same 
thing (dialogue by H. G. Wells) some ten years 
ago to greater effect and in a slightly less 
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vulgar setting? 

Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger, 
collaborators in writing, directing and pro- 
ducing this film, have a reputation for eschewing 
the conventional approach to cinema. As a 
result, each of their films has tended to create 
a minor sensation among cinéastes, although 
in perspective they cannot be assessed as 
anything more than rather mediocre curiosities. 
Colonel Blimp, Canterbury Tale, and I Know 
Where I’m Going failed significantly to achieve 
the sort of distinction which their creators 
aimed at so self-consciously, although each 
of them showed considerable imaginative 
qualities and an unconventionality of story 
and treatment which was momentarily re- 
freshing. In an art-form whose expression has 
for all of us become, under the pressure of the 
box-office, so utterly stereotyped, any attempt 
on the part of its exponents towards origina- 
lity is extremely creditable. But there is no 
virtue in just being ‘‘out of step’’ and it is 
time that the Powell-Pressburger combination 
achieved something more than mere oddity; 
time for them, perhaps, to stop reaching for 
the moon and, if they can, to come down and 
plant their four feet on the earth with their 
contemporary technicians. For they would be 
in no mean company. Asquith, Carol Reed, 
Launder and Gilliat, the Boultings, Thorold 
Dickinson and David Lean among others, are 
establishing a tradition of solid native skill 
to which the latest production of this better- 
known combination contributes almost nothing. 
Hence so ardent a polemic against such an 
apparently innocuous film; for some very 
seductive wool is being pulled over the eyes of 
the intelligent filmgoer. 

School for Secrets brings us down to Denham 
earth at its black and white best—a documen- 
tary feature with a big sense of humour. It 
tells the story, without over-simplification, of 
the development of Radar from its first pre-war 
beginnings to the stage where bomber-pilots 
in 1944 could pin-point through cloud a target 
as small as a particular street. By concentra- 
ting on the lives of the back-room boys who 
were primarily reponsible for this development, 
the producers have achieved an exciting human 
story. The atmosphere of burlesque which is 
never far from the portrayal of the lives and 
working methods of the four scientists may 
offend the purists, who prefer such noble 
themes to be painted in heroic colours. It 
does at times detract from the realism with 
which the film is conceived. 

But in fact the most exaggerated comedy- 
professor-type of them all is Ralph Richard- 
son’s Heatherville, and yet the possibility of 
this character’s existence in real life is never in 
doubt. Heatherville is certainly an eccentric; 
a zoologist whose self-confessed knowledge of 
radio amounts to the ability to switch on his 
own set. Admittedly it is a little difficult to 
understand the reason for his conscription for 
this particular job, despite his colleagues’ 
assurance that the answer must lie in his 
inquisitive nature. But the drawing of his 
character is so skilful that the borderline 
between comedy and farce is never overstepped 
and he retains throughout an amazingly 
likeable and credible personality, and his 
ultimate contribution to the project seems 
quite logical. And in this film it is very im- 
portant that it should be logical because for 
once we are not concerned merely with private 


lives but with the public history of the last 
years of the war. Obviously it takes acting and 
writing of a very high standard to put this sort 
of thing across. The combination of Richard- 
son and Peter Ustinov has succeeded. Ray- 
mond Huntley and David Tomlinson have 
been so rigidly typed in films already that they 
are less convincing; their stature both as actors 
and as personalities is too small for them to 
wear easily the label of ‘‘the greatest scientists 
in Britain.”’ 

Once again Ustinov proves himself primarily 
as a writer. This seems still his major talent 
despite his acting tour de force in Crime and 
Punishment. His film writing has as yet been 
probably his most successful means of ex- 
pression. His work on the script of The Way 
Ahead helped to make it one of the most dis- 
tinguished films we have experienced, and as 
far as his written contribution to School for 
Secrets is concerned, it is very definitely success- 
ful. But it is doubtful whether he was wise to 
direct it himself. The film lacks a cohesive 
shape; many of its sequences are handled very 
clumsily and there is an amateurishness about 
some of the playing which is certainly not the 
fault of the actors. Nevertheless it’s a film 
to be seen and Ustinov deserves high praise for 
tackling such a story and for producing from 
it such good entertainment without obscuring 
the importance of his main theme. 

The only justification for noticing The 
Killers is that it is being publicised as budding 
from Erest Hemingway. A long time ago 
Hemingway wrote a very short story with this 
title about two men entering a snack-bar with 
the intention of murdering one of the cus- 
tomers. The victim fails to turn up on time, so 
the killers visit his home and bump him off 
there. That’s the story and its reading time 
is about four minutes; the film takes one 
hundred and four and holds the attention, if 
at all, for approximately ten. Now the in- 
teresting thing is not that there was no film 
anyhow in the original story, or that the writer 
of the screenplay didn’t worry himself with 
anything in it but the name of one character. 
No, the significant fact is the opinion of the 
producers that 80 per cent. of the American 
people and some 60 per cent. of ourselves 
think so highly of Hemingway as a writer that 
it’s worth their while to pay him large fees to 
lend his name to their pictures. The publicity 
for Concerto included ‘‘music by Chopin of 
Song To Remember fame’’; no doubt Grieg will 
in future be similarly linked with The Seventh 
veil. But Hemingway—ah, he is a writer. 

Finally, three sumptuous musicals. They are 
all rather solemn and therefore unless you are 
an enthusiast for the tunes or go wild about 
dance routines you’ll find their two hours too 
long by half. In my humble opinion Cole 
Porter was way ahead as a composer, which 
made Night and Day the most satisfactory 
hour of the three. This film also contained 
‘‘Miss Otis Regrets’? which is a good song 
anywhere, though Monty Woolly’s technicolor 
rendering was nothing like as effective as 
Douglas Byng’s black and white on the London 
Stage ten years ago. The Jolson Story is you 
know what; but it’s scripted in such a way as 
to make it a more continuously entertaining 
film than the other two. There are some quite 
pleasing sequences in the maestro’s home and 
the success story is a less maudlin one than 
most, though it’s difficult to understand how 


the Jolson technique (faithfully reproduced 
here with the original voice on the sound track) 
achieved such Sinatra appeal. Blue Skies is 
supremely lush, as smooth as silk and as ex- 
pensive as the black market, though less 
immoral. Astaire does three dances 4 la mode 
and Bing sings. But these films are too solemn; 
they lack spice, and guts. The endless spec- 
tacle becomes tedious so quickly because it’s 
artless and unvaried and one longs for some 
earthy contrast to the dream-world, for some- 
thing to scratch the polish just once, perhaps 
for the projector to break down—anything 
to leaven the mass of sugared dough. I have 
yet to see a musical film of similar pretentions 
which doesn’t defeat its own purpose by making 
luxuriance its criterion and drowning all 
chance of fun and frolic in a vat of treacle. 


Classics and Novelties 


by Janet Leeper 


season at Covent Garden with a success- 
ful new production of the famous old 
ballet Coppélia, with most attractive dresses 
by William Chappell (who has already designed 
it once or twice for this company) and a careful 
reconstruction of the original choreography by 
Nicolai Sergueef, who was also responsible 
for some of the numbers in the third act. 
Coppélia is the perfect Christmas enter- 
tainment. There is not a dull moment, the 
music is sparkling and gay and delyious to 
hear at any time but especially when thoughts 
are turning to mechanical toys and dolls 
dressed in pink tulle. And Dr. Coppelius, the 
old toy-maker, twittering along on Robert 
Helpmann’s skilful heels, is a figure of fun 
kept brilliantly on the edge of farce. Somehow 
this is a much more genuine production than 
the other full-length ballet in the repertoire, 
the over-praised Sleeping Princess, which had 
much indifferent dancing and long dull patches 
in spite of its superficial glitter. 
The music of Coppélia is entrancing. Delibes 
was second chorus-master at the Paris Opera 
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when he first tried his hand at composing 


ballet-music. La Source, written in colla- 
boration with the Polish composer Minkous, 
was an immediate success and after composing 
the music for a pas introduced into Adam’s 
ballet Le Corsaire, Delibes was commissioned 
to write the music for Coppélia which was 
produced in Paris on May 25th, 1870, shortly 
before the outbreak of war with Prussia. It is 
his most famous work and was exquisitely 
danced by Adeline Genée in London some 
forty years ago, to the delight of festive chil- 
dren and Edwardian balletomanes. Delibes’ 
Sylvia which followed in 1876 has a lovely 
score and is also well worthy of revival: it has 
not been seen in London since it was given 
at the old Empire Theatre by Lydia Kyasht in 
1911. 

On the second night at Covent Garden the 
part of Swanilda was taken over at short notice 
by Moira Shearer from Margot Fonteyn. Her 
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performance was a conspicuous success, not 
only for her dancing but also because of the at- 
mosphere of wonder and unspoiled simplicity 
she brought to it; and among those shining in the 
last act divertissements was Violetta Proko- 
horova as Aurora. This dancer shares with 
Margot Fonteyn the scintillating part of 
La Bolero in Ashton’s new light-hearted ex- 
travaganza Les Sirénes in which Robert Help- 
mann as a dago tenor from Australia descends 
in a balloon and sings to such good effect that 
the conductor (Constant Lambert) was con- 
vulsed at his desk. It is hard to decide if this 
or the other Berners ballet A Wedding 
Bouquet is the wittiest take-off of the Ed- 
wardians, but the new ballet is certainly the 
most ambitious, the stage crowded with 
figures dressed by Cecil Beaton, the scenario 
stuffed with amusing events, the Berners music 
romantic and delicious and all it should be. 
Nothing could have brought home so clearly 
Ashton’s great range as a choreographer than 
the perforrnance of three of his ballets in quick 
succession on one night: Les Patineurs, Sym- 
phonic Variations and Les Sirénes. In the new 


ballet he plays an oriental potentate, with the 
distinction and sense of fun which he has at 
his command and which the occasion demands. 
This Ashton evening was a fitting fiesta at 
Covent Garden for it is now 20 years since 
Ashton staged his first ballet The Tragedy of 
Fashion—and English ballet was born. 

That other great pillar of English ballet, 
the Ballet Rambert, opened a_ six-weeks 
season at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, 
on October 21st with a varied repertoire of 
classical, modern and new ballets. The young 
dancers in this company are improving all the 
time. Swan Lake (Act ID) is worth seeing alone 
for the lovely dancing of the three sixteen-year- 
olds, Belinda Wright, Annette Chappell and 
John Gilpin in the Pas de Trois. It is a delight- 
ful performance from all three of them, not 
only on the technical side but also for the 
charming freshness, air of spontaneity and 
enjoyment which they impart to their dancing. 
Two of these young people reappear as Tyro- 
lese in Tudor’s vivacious Soirée Musicale and 
Belinda Wright dances the solo waltz in Les 
Sylphides. John Gilpin, if he goes on as he has 
started, is marked out to be a dancer of the very 
first rank: there is both precision and grace 
in all his wotk. 

This Rambert season has seen the revival of 
Hans Andersen’s story of the Mermaid, one 
of Andrée Howard’s early ballets created in 
collaboration with Susan Salaman in 1934. 
It is a beautiful ballet full of unforgettable 
moments well meriting revival. Here we are 
really under the sea, and the glooms and half- 
lights are those of under-water creatures. 
The storm and shipwreck must be the most 
economical in man-power and the most 
dramatic in effect ever seen on the stage. And 
Sally Gilmour as the mermaid, with a coral 


Concerto for violoncello and orchestra in 
B minor opus 104 by Dvorak. Maurice 
Gendron soloist, with The London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conductor Karl Rankl. 
Three movements. K1437-41. Automatic 
couplings AK 1437-41. 
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comb in her hair, is unearthly in her strange 
beauty and pathos, a lovely dancer in whatever 
she undertakes. 

Walter Gore’s new ballet Concerto Burlesco 
to Bartok’s music is a skit on the virtuoso 
performer and his cult, caricature at its most 
acid, an entertainment with the Thurber 
touch. The late-comers, the lovers oblivious 
of all but themselves, the hysterical fan are 
there and all is expressed through the choreo- 
graphy, and by means of the clever décor and 
dresses evolved by Eve Swinstead-Smith. Four 
pianists are used to signify one, on a peculiar 
platform that manages to suggest it is the soul 
of a piano. Their antics are inimitable but 
it is brittle fun, without flesh and blood, re- 
minding us of the days when Diaghileff put on 
Parade, and the Picasso era was upon us. 

In following up his clever Mr, Punch, so 
harsh and bitter in its joking, with the Concerto 
Burlesco, Walter Gore is probably only keeping 
in step with the spirit of the times we 
live in. But they are bad times for creative 
artists and we look back from these mocking 
new ballets with a certain nostalgia to some 
of the earlier ones—Les Masques, Death and 
the Maiden, Dark Elegies, Czernyana, Lady 
into Fox, The Planets—which are being given 
by the Ballet Rambert this season. 

At Sadler’s Wells, the Number Two Com- 
pany put on two new ballets unworthy of their 
past reputation. If The Vagabonds, arranged 
to some already well-known concert music of 
John Ireland, could pass muster as a serious, 
if faltering, creative effort, The Catch could not. 
Mean and vulgar, cheap and nasty, such a 
thing should never have defiled those sacred 
boards. 


Recent Novels 
THIEVES IN THE NIGHT by Arthur Koest- 


ler. Macmiilan, 10s. 6d. 

FIBRE by Barry Sullivan. Faber and Faber, 
8s. 6d. 

UNDER THE CRUST by J. B. Pick. The 
Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. 

MIDDLE EAST ANTHOLOGY. Lindsay 
Drummond, 7s. 6d. 

THE NINE MEN OF SOHO by J. Maclaren 
Ross. Wingate, 7s. 6d. 

THAT SUMMER by Frank Sargeson. John 
Lehmann, 8s. 6d. 

A FOOLISH WIND by Francis Askham. 
The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Jack Beeching 


S$ KOESTLER TRYING TO BECOME THE BEVERLEY 

Nichols of the intelligentsia? In his novels 

a gloss of intellectuality replaces his pre- 
decessor’s glistening lyricism, but both attempt 
the marriage of the Burning Issue to the 
Bleeding Heart. Witness Thieves in the Night, 
a novel set in pre-war Palestine, describing the 
experiences which turn a middle-class English 
Zionist into a back-street terrorist. There is 
the usual clever psychologising, but the writer 
seems to have lost interest in human beings. 
His characters are the abstractions of a leader- 
writer, clothed temporarily in flesh-and-blood 
and propelled from one situation to another 
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by episodes of horror and violence. It’s a 
terribly fairminded book, depicting all the 
protagonists in the Palestinian struggle with 
such even-handed distaste that in the end the 
most firmly-liberal reader will feel inclined to 
thank God that there are paratroops in Tel 
Aviv to prevent these yids and wogs from 
tearing at each others’ throats. If Koestler 
had tried deliberately to complicate a tangled 
situation by a piece of provocative journalism 
he could hardly have turned his pen to better 
effect. 

As a novel the book suffers from what 
might be considered its journalistic virtues. 
The characters are merely sketched in, and 
apart from one or two authentic-sounding 
scenes in a Jewish agricultural commune the 
human conflicts are perfunctory. Instead, like 
a sheepdog penning sheep, Mr. Koestler 
scampers around, cramming into his plot all 
the issues about which the sixpenny reviews 
debate. Illegal immigration gets in by the skin 
of its teeth. To Thieves in the Night apply all 
the aesthetic strictures at one time visited upon 
the narrowly-doctrinaire proletarian novel, 
with the difference that no proletarian novel 
ever helped in the remotest way to protect an 
oil-company’s pipe-line. 

Demobilisation has by now released the six- 
years pent-up generation of new young writers, 
and all signs indicate that an appropriate high 
seriousness will be the keynote of their work. 
In his novel Fibre, Barry Sullivan comes to 


grips with the problem of a pilot in the Western — 


Desert whose self-confidence is undermined by 


fear. Descriptions of service life are accurate - 


and vivid, though, interestingly enough, the 
characteristic and aptly-reproduced RAF dia- 
logue is already beginning to sound like a 
period-piece. Every time the hero appears the 
novel marks time in order to examine, at some 
length, his psychological condition; a doubly- 
tedious procedure since the other characters, 
all portrayed from the outside, are jolly good 
types, complicated by nothing more serious 
than a regret for the girls they left behind them. 
Surely each character is entitled to his fair 
ration of spiritual conflict? 

In Under the Crust, J. B. Pick describes coal- 
mining as seen through the eyes of an educated 
Quaker who opted for the pits. The book 
contains some honest and unsentimental vig- 
nettes of the men among whom he worked, and 
the atmosphere of frustrating drabness charac- 
teristic of mining villages is skilfully captured. 
Consciously addressed to a _ middle-class 
audience, the book presents the fashionable 
picture of mining unionism as something alien, 
bureaucratic and imposed from above. The 
author never ventures far beyond a safe, 
passicniess descriptiveness, and is careful not to 
allow himself the luxury of anger that human 
beings should be obliged to live so sordidly. 

Middle East Anthology is another period 
piece, full of sunshine and nostalgia. The 
prose pieces are reminiscent trivia, but some 
of the poems successfully photograph the sad- 
ness and violence of wartime exile. 

In Nine Men of Soho, a volume of new 
stories, J. Maclaren Ross explores civvy-street 
with that ironical, commentating eye which 
once observed the orderly-room. The thinner 
his material becomes, the funnier he contrives 
to be. I am afraid that one day nothing will 
be left on his page but a vanishing scream of 
laughter. 


Frank Sargeson’s New Zealand stories, in 
That Summer, are an odd echo of the days of 
the depression, when on both sides of the 
Atlantic the bum elbowed for himself a place 
in contemporary literature. On Mr. Sarge- 
son's showing, unemployment was evidently 
much the same in Auckland as in Manchester 
and Detroit. More expert than the general 
run of tough writers, though employing their 
manner, Mr. Sargeson scrutinises in glum, 
elliptic prose the banalities of life in his lower- 
middle-class Utopia, where tragedy is merely 
something that gets into the Sunday news- 
papers, and friendship is a down-and-out’s 
virtue. His stories are appalling evidence of 
the success with which we have exported 
Suburbia to the antipodes. 

Francis Askham’s A Foolish Wind tells the 
story of a young Englishman who searches in 
a post-Hitler Balkan capital for information 
about a recently-dead young poet, and be- 
comes involved against his will in scandals and 
assassinations. The plot is contrived from 
every improbability and coincidence in common 
usage since Dumas. Plainly Mr. Askham is 
acquainted with the Balkans, but he is in- 
different to that notation of detail which makes 
for verisimilitude—the scene might as well 
be on the sea-coast of Illyria. But for character 
he has the camera-eye. The dressmaker’s 
apprentice with her Resistance record and 
badly-peroxided hair, the glib deserter up to 
his ears in the black market, the political 
passion hiding behind a clerk’s pincenez and 
shabby gentility, he pastes them all in his 
album. 


Childrens’ Books for 
Christmas 


GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD TALES. Draw- 
ings by Mervyn Peake. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
10s. 6d 


CLIMBiNG OUR FAMILY TREE by Alex 
Novikoff. Lawrence and Wishart, 10s. 6d. 


A BOOK ON RECENT EXPLORATION 
by Charles E. Key. Harrap, 8s. 6d. 


THE WHITE DEER by James Thurber. 
Hamish Hamilton, 6s. 


THE HOUSE OF THE LADY-BIRD by 
Phyllis I. Norris. Frederick Muller, 6s. 


Reviewed by Geraldine Halliday 


HAT A SPECTACLE GREETS YOU IN THE 

childrens’ book departments, nowadays! 

Masses and masses of books for children 
up to the age of nine. You know the kind of 
thing: ‘‘Moozie the Mouzer,’’ ‘*Peter the 
Pan-cake Eater,’’ ‘* The Ickle Piggie and Other 
Stories,’’ (my titles!), with an occasional 
serious one, like Aesop’s Fables dressed up to 
look like anyone’s Fables. Then there are 
Russian Fairy Tales, Czech Fairy Tales, 
Chinese Fairy Tales, all beautifully produced, 
but far too expensive for the average buyer. 
And the real classics of Infant Literature, like 
Orlando and the Babar books, are almost 
completely absent from the shelves. It was 
therefore a tremendous relief to find, par- 
ticularly at this season, one book which can be 
bought forthe younger child without a moment's 
hesitation. Grimm’s Household Tales have 
appeared again, this time with illustrations by 
Mervyn Peake. This is a large collection and 


contains many of the lesser-known stories, 
some of which were completely unknown to 
me. The obvious ones like ‘*Goody Two 
Shoes’’ are not included, but those who know 
these tales well will be glad to see that ‘*The 
Nose Tree’’ (the drawings for this story are 
particularly good) ‘‘Little Briar Rose’’ and 
*“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs’’ are 
there. This edition also has some coloured 
plates by the same artist which I think should 
have been omitted. They do not enhance the 
book in any way, and the omission of them 
would probably have reduced the price, which 
is too high for a young child’s book. 

Books for the older children present a real 
problem. There is a dearth of new books 
that areexciting, informative, and at the same 
time good reading and good literature. It used 
to be so easy when, at Christmas time, we could 
fall back on the old faithtuls like Alice in 
Wonderland,The Just-so Stories, and Stevenson’s 
Kidnapped. No matter how much we want 
to fall back now, we cannot get even those 
I have mentioned, easily. And what new is 
there that we can buy, which will satisfy the 
exuited and stimulated children of to-day? 
Admittedly, Fairy Tales are still enjoyed. even 
ii the children smile a little sideways—the same 
sort of smile that appears when they gaze at a 
four-poster bed in Windsor Castle. (‘‘Did 
they really sleep in there? How stuffy!”*) 
Stories of adventure are always popular, but 
they must be true to fact. They want scientific 
books, but written in a non-patronising way, 
hiding nothing and explaining as much as 


possible. Pandering to the child-mind is 
anathema. All the cats have been let out of 
the bag! The coast is clear for all kinds of 


exciting writing. How stimulating it is, therefore, 
to find a scientific book Climbing Our Family 
Tree aii ready for wholesale (I hope) absorption 
by the developing child-mind. This is a 
Young World Book which should find its way 
into every school library. The matter in it has 
been treated before by the Russian scientist 
llin, in his book How Man Became a Giant, 
written especially for children. Novikoff has 
gone into the history of life in greater detail, 
and the whole book is illuminated by excellent 
diagrams and drawings, mostly in colour, and 
easily understood. Get this book if you can. 
It will suit all ages, from nine to ninety. 


i. 
mS NYQ Z 16 
From The White Deer 


Another ‘‘oasis’’ is Thurber’s The White 
Deer. This is a Fairy Tale, but told with that 
super-insight into adult child-minds and 
childish adult-minds that only Thurber could 
conceive, Added to that, and really part of 
the story, are the drawings, plenty of them. 
Fantastic situations packed into a classical 
Fairy Story, with the happy ending as well. 

In a different class of writing altogether, 
there is A Book of Recent Exploration for the 
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Past and Present Series 


THE 
DECLINE OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 
IN THE WEST 


F. W. Walbank 
* 


PLOUGH 
AND 
RAS. LU Re 


E. Cecil Curwen 


7s. 6d. each 
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Now Ready .. . 


Sunday After the 
War 


By HENRY MILLER 


Another book of Henry Miller’s selected 
writings which includes excerpts from 
his latest big novel, The Rosy Crucifixion 
and from The Air-conditioned Nightmare, 
his book about America. Miller’s writ- 
ing is full of daring and imagination. 
Whether or not one agrees with what 
he says, it is always so stimulating that 
one cannot forget it. 10s. 


The Faets of Life 
By PAUL GOODMAN 


Some of these stories are precisely— 
stories ; some are bitter, some hilarious; 
all contain the necessary equation of the 
comic an the tragic. Paul Goodman 
has been welcomed for some years as a 
versatile contributor to various literary 
magazines in America and England. 
To that audience which has found his 
work irresistible, this collection is 
presented as a literary fete. Qo. 6q, 
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older child who likes real-life adventure. This 
book gives accounts of all the important recent 
expeditions that have taken place all over the 
world. It takes in countries all round the 
globe from Greenland to Tibet, the Soviet 
expedition to the North Pole, the recent 
Everest expeditions, the first crossing of New 
Guinea, in fact every exploration of impor- 
tance that has be@a undertaken in the modern 
world. It even tells you how high a balloon 
went up in 1933! There are many sketch-maps 
and some lovely photographs. 

The House of the Lady-Bird is an example of 
the type of book (of which there are so many) 
which is produced just to please for the dura- 
tion of its reading-time. It has a slight detec- 
tive tinge, the family in it is ordinary class, the 
thrill is a present-day one, and the brightest 
child, the one who finds all the clues is the 
youngest! 


A History of the Stage 


THE THEATRE THROUGH THE AGES 
by James Cleaver. Harrap, \5s. 


Reviewed by John Allen 


HE CLAIM ON THE DUST-COVER THAT THIS 

book has been written as a result of the 

great awakening of interest in drama can 
be readily justified. It is strange that there 
should not long ago have been written a 
shorter and cheaper version of Allardyce 
Nicolls’ fine work The Development of the 
Theatre. Mr. Cleaver, in his Preface, refers 
to the growing number of youth organisations 
and the extension of secondary education and 
thereby suggests the public for which he is 
writing. 

The book is a primer of theatrical history, 
and the curiously arbitrary list of plays and the 
even more inadequate reading list with which 
it concludes warn us that this is a popuiar, not 
a scholastic work. 

The author tells the story of the development 
of the theatre from earliest times until to-day 
straightforwardly and concisely. He has pro- 
portioned his material well and he avoids 
giving excessive space to the periods that 
interest him or glossing over those that call for 
a greater degree of conjecture. He has read 
thoroughly, made up his own mind upon 
events, and written his story firmly. 

But while he must be thanked for avoiding 
any falsified perspectives or quixotic interpre- 
tations, he must be blamed for having given 
his young readers almost no perspective or 
interpretation at all. His language is pedes- 
trian. His facts are uniformed by a personal 
urgency in the writing. His narrative is un- 
illuminated by any signs of the working of an 
historical imagination. 

His interest in the theatre is catholic. He 
has fairly apportioned his space to dramaturgy. 
actors, theatrical architecture, and the com- 
position of audiences. Yet one is left with 
little impression but that the theatre is merely 
an organisation for the production of plays 
which it has carried out with varying success 
and in different ways throughout the course of 
modern history. Such an attitude of indif- 
ference cannot bring to life one of the most 
complicated forms of artistic, intellectual, and 
spiritual expression developed by man. The 
inherent and almost inevitable vulgarity of the 


theatre has never been better expressed than 
in the often quoted couplet: 

The Drama’s laws the Drama’s patrons give, 

For we that live to please must please to live. 

Mrs. Siddons and Laurence Olivier are 
nothing if society removes its sanction and 
fails to patronize the theatres in which they 
are performing. 

In a similar manner we are faced with the 
constant element of degeneracy in the close 
association of the physical beauty of the per- 
former with the poetic majesty of his text. 
That is why the theatre slips so easily and so 
often from the sublimity of great art to the 
inane capers of commercialism. 

What is to be observed in the history of the 
theatre is the varying nature of this sanction 
accorded by society to its theatre from the 
almost canonical splendour of Aeschylus to 
the charming amateurism of the later Middle 
Ages; from the bourgeois drama of post- 
Renaissance Europe to the elusive, questing, 
uncertain experiments of the present time, at 
once intensely naturalistic in certain docu- 
mentary forms and anti-naturalistic in the 
poetic passages used in those very plays. 

One wonders why the book had to be illus- 
trated with drawings, not particularly skilful 
in themselves, after a number of famous 
paintings, engravings, etc., when the visual 
records of the theatre are so immensely rich 
and in straightforward reproduction would 


have had a much better influence on the 


developing taste of the young reader. 


Pictures for the Home 


TWELVE PRINTS by John Nash, Tom 
Gentleman, Kenneth Rowntree, Julian Tre- 
velyan, Phyllis Ginger, John Skeaping, Thomas 
Carr, Charles Mozley, Michael Rothenstein, 
Edward La Dell, Gerald Cooper, Barbara Jones, 
Approximately 194-in. by 30-in. School Prints, 
Ltd., 15s. each. 


Reviewed by Millicent Rose 


HAT IS THE SUPERIORITY OF AN ORIGINAL 
painting over a good reproduction? The 
printers go further, every year, in the 

elimination of discrepancies of tone and 
colour, and in learning to reproduce in flat 
paper every detail of surface, from the artist’s 
impasto down to the minute craquelures 
wrought by time. But however skilled the 
blockmakers, however painstaking the copying, 
the original retains its indefinable individuality, 
and reproduction is still an inadequate bridge 
between the public which cannot afford more 
than a few shillings and the artist who must 
have at least twenty times as much if he is to 
live. 

In autolithography every print is marked with 
the hand of the artist, who has himself drawn 
each block upon the stone. The potentialities 
of this medium are well shown in the best of the 
lithographs listed above. Less rich than oils, 
less spontaneous than watercolour, the medium 
has nevertheless a wide variety. It is equally 
successful in duplicating one of Julian Trevei- 
yan’s gay patchworks or in achieving, in the 
hands of Kenneth Rowntzee, a landscape of 
spring freshness and subtle depth. Rowntree’s 
effects depend upon the use of the chalk-on- 
stone texture and a superimposing of several 
drawn colourings, while Trevelyan works 
largely in flat areas of bright colour, with a 


little scribble of drawing here and there. The 
least attractive prints in the series are those 
which are simply coloured drawings (Phyllis 
Ginger’s Town Centre) or, worse, drawings 
without much colour at all, and with large 
areas of uncovered paper (John Skeaping’s 
Mare and Foal.) I have read in an old French 
cookery book: ‘‘Water is the enemy of 
flavours.’ Blank paper would seem the 
potential enemy of flavours in this kind of 
lithography, though a powerful ally when 
sparingly and tellingly used, as by Tom Gentle- 
man in his vivacious street scene, for the sunny 
sides of two gray horses. 

These lithographs were first intended for 

- children, but there is much in them which will 
appear more suitable for the sitting room than 
for the nursery. ~ While we adults enjoy child 
art for its lively expressive distortions, the 
children themselves usually admire academic 
drawing, and like to see the world presented 
as a place of comfortable normality. They 
will be happy to imagine themselves by Thomas 
Carr’s Fireside, with its pretty little girls, its 
dolls and steaming kettle. (Incidentally, an 
accomplished and lovely print.) But the 
sophisticated naiveté with which Trevelyan 
imitates child art, his quaint fishermen and 
pink-roofed Christopher Wood-like cottages, 
are for their elders. And so is John Nash’s 
Old Lady, an example of the deplorable con- 
temporary tendency among adults working 
for children to show all aunts, grannies and 
other eiderly female relatives as figures of fun. 
In this case it doesn’t matter, for this is essen- 
tially a print for grown-ups, who may ignore 
the old lady and her uninteresting cat, but 
delight in this artist’s drawing of plants: the 
geraniums and cactuses on the windowsill and 
the border of red and blue flowers. 

All the prints have borders, so that they can 
be put up without framing; these edgings are 
in general elegant and pleasing, but that of 
John Nash is the prettiest of all. 

- The price of these lithographs, fifteen shjllings 
each, seems excessive when compared with 
that of illustrated books, but reproductions, 
unlike books or gramophone records, pay 
the maximum purchase tax; an injustice, for 
pictures are, equally with books and records, 
a source of the most stimulating pleasure. 
But autolithography will outlive this tax! and 
it gives the artist a contact with the public 
which is of the greatest importance. School 
Prints are planning, in a future series, to 

include pictures by artists who have not the 
special skill required to put their own work 
onto the stone. This re-introduction of the 
intermediary craftsman is to be regretted, for 
the essential charm of these prints is that they 
are designed for this process and no other, and 
that the handwriting of the artist is seen in 
every line, so that they are, in their kind, 
original works. 


Records 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 


HE OUTPUT OF RECORDING SWELLS AS WE 
near Christmas, and this month we have 
to choose carefully from a list which 
ranges from the complete Messiah, through 


symphonies and concertos, to the slender 

appeal of an unaccompanied violin. In case 

this last recording should be overlooked, I 

dea] with it first. 

DECCA  K1178-9. 
Violin, Op. 13. 
These two discs are significant for a number 

of reasons. First, because this Sonata is one 
of the works recommended by the Committee 
for the Promotion. of New Music from its 
regular recitals. Then, the recording is a 
perfect piece of reproduction, and seems to 
lose nothing of the violin tone which, in the 
accomplished hands of Max Rostal, does full 
justice to the fine expressive quality of the 
music. Benjamin Frankel challenges diffi- 
culties in writing so serious a work for violin 
alone, but he and Rostal overcome them mag- 
nificently. Am I alone in hearing something 
of Ernest Bloch in this music? 

DECCA K1552. Beriioz: Overture ‘* Carneval 

Romain.”’ 

It is a pity that this Overture, fine though it 
is, has unjustly overshadowed so many other 
works of Berlioz. But it is good to have this 
recording, the first to be made, I believe, by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
Italian conductor, Victor de Sabata, whose 
visits to England have taken the knowing ones 
by storm. Here we have an extraordinary 
dynamic range, showing what an English 
orchestra can do in capable hands. What is 
more, De Sabata manages to get the excite- 
ment of the music on the wax—a rare achieve- 
ment. 

COLUMBIA DX1283-1301. 
siah. 

This deserves mention if only for the magni- 
tude of the production; thirty-eight sides, with 
the Huddersfield Choral Society, the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Isobel Baillie, Gladys 
Ripley, James Johnston and Norman Walker, 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. The 
choir (how these Northern people sing!) comes 
off best, but there are good contributions from 
the orchestra and the solo quartet. It is all 
of good standard quality, and will ensure 
nearly three hours enjoyment in company with 
one of the greatest works conceived by the 
human mind. Its unfailing popularity is no 
accident. 

COLUMBIA LX963-7. 
phony No. 6 (Pastorale.) 
Bruno Walter, whose recent return to this 

country has linked us once again with the best 
Continental traditions, gives us here another 
symphony which he presented during his visit 
with the London Philharmonic. For these 
records he is in charge of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and the playing is what we expect 
from this body of musicians. Bruno Walter 
brings warmth and profound maturity to this 
work; one of the less popular of Beethoven’s 
symphonies. The reproduction is inferior to 
the best being made in this country. 

H.M.V. DB6338-41. ELGar: Concerto for 
Violoncello and Orchestra. 

Our loss of Pau Casals through his fidelity 
to Spain’s misfortunes is partly compensated 
by these discs. And if anyone puts forward the 
argument that a Spaniard cannot express the 
essence of Elgar, let him listen to them. The 
quality of the music may escape you at first 
hearing, as it escaped me at the original per- 
formance in 1919, but it repays repeated lis- 
tening. Sir Adrian Boult, always to be trusted 


FRANKEL: Sonata for 


HANDEL: Mes- 


BEETHOVEN: Sym- 


with Elgar’s work, is in charge of the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, and the performance 
is excellent. One side of the last disc is empty 
a regrettable void with such a superb artist at 
hand. ~ 
H.M.V. DB6276-9. Braums: Symphony No. 3, 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra follow up their recent successes with 
another good issue. The playing is splendid 
throughout, but the recording, although above 
the average American standard, is not carefully 
balanced; inner parts often escape the ears, and 
Brahms’ thick scoring become even more 
turgid. Only this prevents it from being an 
outstanding production. 


The Future of Documentary 
N THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF ‘‘OUR TIME’ THE 
reviewer of Grierson on Documentary used 
the opportunity to deliver himself of a 

summary assessment of the documentary film 
movement. He posed some of the problems 
that it is faced with to-day, but in a muddled 
and unhelpful fashion, and much of what he 
says betrays a very superficial understanding 
of what documentary has been trying to do 
in the past seventeen years. 

Leaving aside all talk of documentary 
“losing its starry eyes,’’ the first thing is to 
try to get straight what it has achieved and 
what part it can play now. It began with the 
idea of ‘social use.’’ In the muddle and con- 
fusion of the *thirties it went slowly ahead 
trying to create a picture of our time that was 
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more than straight reporting. It showed the 
worker on the British screen not as a figure of 
fun, as he had been so often depicted, but in 
the hard round of his daily life, bringing home 
the herring catch, ploughing, in the factory 
or shipyard, in his own home. It brought out 
the irony of the continuing frustration of his 
needs, 

But the idea of social use does not apply 
only to those films which deal specifically with 
the obvious defects of the social system. As 
has been said, it is easy to drop into the visual 
clichés of the worker with sweat on his face 
and the slums and the black industrial towns, 
and to think that a shot or two of each is an 
automatic guarantee of social significance. 
Scientific and technical films which throw 
light on the complex workings of present day 
society are also doing a socially useful job. 
Any film which may assist the doctor, the 
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A study of the sources 


farmer, the operative, to a greater skill has its 
value. Even more relevant are the demands of 
education, in its widest sense, where the film 
has at last been officially recognised. But it 
is essential that there should at the same time 
be other films showing the social background 
of people’s lives and work. 

To get films made to say any of these things 
needs, however, more than a bright idea or 
two about the film as a medium. The require- 
ments in terms of people, technical facilities 
and finance, before a single idea can be ex- 
pressed in celluloid, are very considerable. 
There is the further difficulty of getting the 
finished film to the public. It was one of the 
real achievements of documentary to have hit 
on a practical solution to these problems. 
Sponsorship was developed to provide the 
finance and the authority for making films. 
Non-theatrical distribution was built up to 
enable the films to be shown where they were 
most likely to be effective—in schools and 
institutes, factories, village halls, etc. 

It is on these issues, particularly sponsor- 
ship, that so much of the refinements of this 
argument depend. Sponsorship has, by and 
large, served its purpose well, though the 
method has had obvious limitations. On the 


_one hand it has given documentary film-making 


the backing it needed and it has kept it at work 
in the public service. But on the other hand 
it has limited expression to what could be said 
within the sanction of the sponsoring body. 
To-day many of the demands of sponsorship 
are becoming more precise; films are being 
required for training, research, as a record. 
It is therefore doubly necessary to seek out 
new ways of making the more dramatic and 
forthright social statements. 

The obvious growing points for new depar- 
tures in social film-making are the Government 
information services (which are for the first 
time a peacetime fixture), the Unions and Co- 
operative movement, and Local Government. 
The high hopes one might have had of the 
Government giving a lead have still to be 
fulfilled. Not only have official films of the 
past year been unambitious in scope and 
subject matter, but their production has been 
surrounded by interminable delays and ob- 
structions. The result is a deep sense of 
frustration on the part of the documentary 
film-makers. 

The Trade Union and Co-operative move- 
ments have a great opportunity to give a lead. 
They can offer the inspiration to social film- 
making, a vast audience, and considerable 
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Date Town Hall 
Ist Covent Garden Royal Opera House 
2nd Hastings White Rock Pavilion 
4th Hornsey Town Hall 
Sth London Royal Albert Hall 
6th Walthamstow Assembly Hall 
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8th Covent Garden Royal Opera House 
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19th London Royal Albert Hall 
2\st London B.B.C. Studio Broadcast 
29th Covent Garden Royal Opera House 


London Philharmonic Orchestra, Ltd., 53 Welbeck Street, W.I 


THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA pecemser 


Time Conductor Soloist 
3.00 Basil Cameron Jean Pougnet 
6.30 Basil Cameron —_ 
7.00 Basil Cameron _ 
7.30 Basil Cameron Eileen Joyce 
7.15 Basil Cameron _ 
7.45 Basil Cameron Eileen Joyce 
3.00 Ernest Ansermet Charles Gregory 
7.15 Ernest Ansermet _ 
7.30 Ernest Ansermet —_ 
7.15 Basil Cameron _— 
7.00 Ernest Ansermet —— 
3.00 Ernest Ansermet Moura Lympany 
7.00 Basil Cameron = 
7.30 Basil Cameron Cyril Smith 
7.00 Ernest Ansermet — 
7.00 Bruno Walter => 
Welbeck 1258 
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financial resources. The recent formation of 
the National Film Association, combining the 
film department of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society and the Workers’ Film Association, 
is a start. But will it effectively break with the © 
past dowdy record of the Labour Movement — 
as far as the use of films, and the pursuit of a 
lively and imaginative propaganda policy, are: 
concerned? 

Local Government is intimately concerned 
with the work of national reconstruction. The 
success of its efforts depends on enlisting the 
active interest and co-operation of the electors. 
It can, too, provide the opportunity for 
bringing alive in a peace-time setting the sense 
of a community in action that came through 
so strongly in many of the wartime documen- 
taries, but has since grown rather thin and 
weak, 

The problem of distribution is equally 
acute. The ‘‘non-theatrical’’ audience reached. 
through the service built up by the MOT 
is to-day about twenty million a_ year. 
The Unions and Co-operatives have a res- 
ponsibility to develop it further by making, 
film-showings an integral part of their educa- 
tional activities. But the main audience is. 
still in the cinemas, and to achieve theatrical. 
distribution is no easy task. The whole weight. 
of the industry has for so long been against 
seriousness. There is too the tradition of the 
double feature programme, which allows in 
addition only a so-called newsreel or an odd 
American short. The fact that a new Films. 
Act is due in a year’s time, that the Govern- 
ment should be interested in economising on _ 
its imports of time and money-wasting ‘‘B’” 
class features, as well as in getting screen space 
for the films it sponsors, offers some hope of 
an improvement. 

If documentary is to have a future, these. 
purely practical considerations will have to be: 
taken into account. But ultimately it depends, 
not on the efforts of the documentary move- 
ment, but on the understanding and support. 
of all who are concerned to see the film do a. 
socially useful job. 

Sinclair Road, 
Organising Secretary 
Federation of Documentary Film Units. 
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Let me unreservedly 
recommend To The 
Boating’ GRAHAM GREENE 


2nd impression 7s. 6d. 


a new long circus novel 


GUNTINENTAL 
REVUE 


By Winifred Bambrick 


At rare intervals there ap- 
pears a long novel—often 
by anew author and written 
out of experience, so packed 
with solid enjoyable reading 
that it satisfies all readers. 
This is such a book—a vivid- 
ly colourful story intro- 
ducing us to the amazingly 
varied community of a 
gigantic travelling circus 
and revue. 9s. 6d. 
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A POPULAR HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
GREECE 


by 
C. E. Robinson 
Tlustrated 


This is a book for the enjoyment 
of the general reader. In his new 
and fascinating survey of the sig- 
nificance of ancient Greece, Mr. 
Robinson has brought his wide 
knowledge to interpret his subject 
and has produced a book to interest 
a much more extensive public than 
that drawn from academic circles. 
With vividness and insight the 
author unfolds the ever-living story 
of Greece, supplying a variety of 
interesting details about her civic, 
literary, artistic, religious, military 
and social aspects. 


125. 6d. net 
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BEAGLE AND 
TERRIER 


THEIR TRAINING AND MANAGE- 
MENT AT HOME AND IN THE FIELD 


by 
roger hice 

LMustrated 85. Od. net 

“Mr. Free’s book is so helpful and 
informative that it is likely to be accept- 
able toavery much wider public than is 
indicated by the title. The practical 
chapters form an admirable guide to the 
many who are taking up dog-breeding 
Sor the first time. Certainly they 
ansever most of the questions which are 


frequently put to mev?— 
BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 
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Poems by 


We peas,  bechn® 


with a Foreword by 
AIR CHIEF MARSHAL 
LORD DOWDING 


[6s. net] 


<7 am no poet nor judge of poetry ; 
I only know that parts of Mr. Kemp’s 
verses have moved meas I should wish 


others to be moved.’ — 
From the Foreword by LORD DOWDING 
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THE BARBEAU SCHOOL OFFERS 


Correspondence Courses 


Continuous individual tuition to 
all parts of the world by surface 
and air mail. 

Personal Tuition 
Classes, coaching for examinations, 
conversational groups, etc. at our 
London School. 

All under the personal direction of 
teachers trained in the U.S.S.R. 
The School is under the supervision 
of a former Consultant to the 
Kharkov Pedagogical Institute for 
Foreign Languages, U.S.S.R. 


Write for details 
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ravers acy woros TO Ld boa al 


Hartrampf’s Vocabularies is acclaimed 
by discriminating people the world over 
as the “greatest invention since the 
alphabet.’’ Eminent authors, _play- 
wrights, business and professional men 
and women say it almost thinks for 
them and shapes their thoughts [into 


Writing 
is a Trade ‘ 
—jt must be learned 


Of course there may be ‘‘Born Writers,”’ 
but even they require training. 


Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
at the bench, the doctor in the lecture |] | 
room. So to be a competent and suc- 
cessful writer you must go to school. 


Let*practical journalists teach you in 
a personal and understanding way by 
post. Write to the London School of 
Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the leading newspaper ) 
proprietors) about its various courses— | 
Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays etc. Enquire also 
about the new Course in English Litera- 
ture specially written for the School by 
L. A. G. STRONG. 

Under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, 
K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir New- 
man Flower, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A., 
D.Litt. Reduced fees. Free Book from 
O.T., London School of Journalism, 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Dept. OT, 8, Courtfield Gardens, 


brilliant, forceful language. 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W.5 rilliant, forceful languag 


The idea and Word Chart, which forms 
an integral part of this priceless work, | 
leads you to the exact word you want— | 
when you want it ; it gives an astonish- 
ing new mastery of words and ideas. | 
Your thoughts are steered, as if by a 
mariner’s compass, into those amazing | 
word channels that enable you to make | 
your written and spoken words sparkle | 
with brilliance, charm and power. | 
Words and ideas leap into the mind— | 
vitalize the message-—grip the interest—- 
sway. -convince-—compel. 
HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES contains 
word groups that abound with synonyms, an- 
tonyms and relatives. This unique grouping 
facilitates word pictures that excel in literary 
splendour. Tiresome searches through the 
Dictionary for elusive words are things of the 
pay when Hartrampf’s Vocabularies is by your | 
; side. 

GILBERT FRANKAU says: ‘“ HARTRAMPF’S 


VOCABULARIES seems to me infinitely useful. To | 
the amateur writer it should prove absolutely in- 
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valuable, while to the professional, like myself, it 
is the best adjunct that | have so far discovered. 


| Henceforward, it is not going to leave my desk.”’ 


| Send Id. Stamp TODAY for a specimen of the 


Idea and Word Chart embodied in a descriptive 
brochure. 
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mysterious in many a chemist’s shop window. 
It tells all passers-by that there is within, at 
their service, all the fund of pharmaceutical 
knowledge that the chemist has acquired by 
four years’ apprenticeship and many years of 
study and practice. The chemist’s advice is 
always sound. Ask your chemist’s opinion of 
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